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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shall not be able to publish, in this number, the circular of 
the Chemung Agricultural Society, containing Mr. A. J. Wyncoop’s 
“Plan for Agricultural Schools ;’* and before our next publication, 
the Legislature will have closed its session, We can only say, that 
if the plan could be carried out, as proposed by Mr. W., the agricul- 
tural regions of this world would become terrestrial Paradises, and 
astate of society, of knowledge, and of improvements would exist, 
as vear perfection as we, who are of the “ eurth earthy,” could 
enjoy. We enlv fear Mr. W., like many other projectors and ben- 
efactors of mankind, is in his views some few lustres in advauce of 
the age. 

We have received from Heary O'Reilly, Esq., at Washington, a 
circular addressed to the proprietors of the old and worn-out lands 
of Virginia, Marviand, &c., offering his assistance and views in ren- 
ovating the over-tasked soils of that region ; together with his ser- 
vices in making sales, and introducing some of our northern enter- 
prising Yankees, as the true /earen to raise the charactor of those 
countries. Intelligent white free labor is the true panacea for that 
Sahara of barrenness and sterility that is spreading over these, the 
fairest regions of this continent 

J. 8. Skinser, late editor of the Baltimore American, one of the 
oldest and most able writers on agriculture in these United States, 
is engaged with our late fellow-citizen, Mr. O'R., in these laudable 
Objects. We wish them all that success which we shall not fail to 
lend them, whenever it is in our power. 

Avrora AGRICULTURAL InsTiTUTE.—This instiiution, as will be 
seen in the advertising notice, is about going into operation. If 
there is sufficient intelligence, patriotiem, and correct views of the 
dignity of labor, extant among our farming community, to entrust 
some of their sons to this institution, they canuot fail of reaping a 
rich reward. It commends itself particularly to our sympathies 
and cordial good-will, by observing that it has the countenance and 
support of that veteran agriculturist, David Thomas, of Cayuga Co., 
than whom a more honest. benevolent, and disinterested individual 
does not exist, nor one imbued with more true practical knowledge 
and science, of all that appertains to the vegetable kingdom ; its 
structure, and its economical aud perfect development. We wish 
them the fruition of all their anticipations. 

Evuswortn’s Report.—We have received this very able and 
laborious report upon the agricultural, mechanical, and scientific 
interests of our Union. It isa perfect encyclopedia of the new in- 
ventions ard discoveries in the arts and sciences in the United States: 
containing, also, reports on various new productions and new pro- 
cesses fur producing the greatest yield of crops—experiments with 
Manures, and various views of th: soils, productions, and climates 
of almost every part of the country, and much curious information 
on the recent inventions and patent rights of this “ universal Yan- 
kee nation.” It is document No, 78 of the 28th Congress, and con- 

= 520 pages ; and a more interesting volume bas pot issued from 
© press, withip our remembrance. 





Se 


We have also received an address delivered b Sutton, Esq. to 
a farmers’ club at Romulus. Although it is Oe, See Eee te 
truthful exposure of many of the fallacies of the day, abounding in 
every-day, common-sense views of society, and the duties of the 
farmer ; yet, from our limited pages, and the mecessity of dividing, 
it would measurably spoil its value. We will dispose of it as. de- 
sired, on the first opportunity, or in cheap postage time, at farthest 

“TT, H.P.” The disease called Bloody Murrain, among cattle, if 
stubborn and dangerous ; but if proper remedies are applied iu its 
ineipient stages, yields to proper treatment. The work spoken os 
cannot be had short of Albany or New York, and would be too ex- 
pensive to order by mail. Merchants going to New York would 
readily e our corresponde 

“W. 8. T.,” “Alvin Wilcox,” and “A Young Farmer,” have 
been received. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

We had intended to prepare for our paper, ina 
condensed form, much valuable, statistical informa- 
tion, and to commence with the present number.— 
But the somewhat onercus duties that devolve on 
the editor, will prevent his doing much till the ad- 
journment of the legislature. 

In the London Farmers’ Magazine of the present 
month, (March) it is stated that the exports of flour, 
wheat, pork, and beef, from Montreal and Quebec, 
for the years 1843 and ’44, were as follow; 
bls. Flour. bus. Wheat. bl jPork. 
415,487 282,183 11,164 
172,813 87,712 8,208 








bis. Beef. 
5,568 
4,545 


1844, 
1843. 





Increase 242,654 194,471 
Kegs Butter. bls. Oat Meal. bus. Peas. bus. Barley. 
7,680 6,725 130,355 63,755 
2,829 2,777 66,984 620 


2,956 1,023 
bus Oats 


24,574 
2,315 


3844. 
1843. 





Incr’se 4,851 4,448 63,371 22,259 


These figures show a remarkable increase in the 
exports of 1844, as compared with those of the year 
before. The depth of rain which fell at Hargaby, 
near Carlisle, in England, during the year 1844, wag 
twenty-eight and one quarter inches. This is less, 
by three and one fifth inches, than the averagé fox the 
nine preceding years. , 

The January number of the Journal of the High- 
land Society of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
contain the reports of many interesting experimentag 

Forty-four bushels of wheat, have been grown off 
an acre so poor in vegetable mould, that it contain- 
ed only 14 per cent, 

In the annual report of the Agricultural Chemis- 
try Association, at the head of which is Professor 
Johnston, of Edinburgh, it is stated that 384 analy- 
ses of soils, guanos, ashes of plants, oil cakes, wa- 
ters, &c., have been made, Many facts stated in 
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this report are interesting, and will be condensed 
for the Farmer, 

The expense of maintaining the poor in England 
and Wales last year, was £4,982,096. 

The farmers of Holland sent to London, in the 
month of February, 478 oxen and cows, and 581 
sheep, Cattle sold at £14 to £20; sheep at 
82s to 43s per head, Advices from Dutch ports 
say that 7,000 head of cattle are fattening for the 
same market. 

The news by the late arrival, is important to the 
agriculturaland commertial interests of this country. 

The duty on lard and lard oil is soon to be remov- 
ed. This will operate greatly to the advantage of 
the corn-growing regions at the west; and indirect- 
ly, by withdrawing competition, to the benefit of N. 

. farmers, 

In the House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel’s 
financial resolution passed by 208 majority. No 
doubt is entertained that the Premier will be able to 
carry out his scheme for a reduction of excises and 
duties, 

The following table exhibits the probable effect of 
these reductions and abolitions of duty on the pro- 
duce of the revenue: 

Estimated loss on sugare++++++e++£1,300,000 

; Duty on cotton re Cd oereecceees + -680,000 

Duty on 430 articles in ‘tariff. - +++ +++ +320,000 

Export duty on COale sess eeereereee «118,000 

Auction duty esressceee ee ereee e+e 2250,000 

Glass «+es- ®eeeree es eseeeeeses eeeeee 642,000 





Total, £3,310,000 

The whole duty is to be taken off cotton, but 
none from tobacco. 

On the 4th of March, Canadian flour was quoted 
at 26s a 27s; and U, S, 27s a 28s free. In bond, i. 
e, duty unpaid, 16s a 17s, 

The session of parliament was opened on the 4th 
of February. The prominent points of the Queen’s 
speech were 2 suggestion for an increase of the na- 
val estimates, for the purpose of creating a steam 
fleet; another for enlarged educational provisions in 
Ireland; and a recommendation to continue the in- 
come tax, with a view to reductions on other taxes. 

Sir Robert Peel announced in the House of Com- 
mons, on the first night of the session, that the 
commissioners to arrange a new plan for the sup- 

ression of the slave trade, were, the Duke de Brog- 
ie, on the ~ of France, and Dr, Lushington on 
the part of England, Sir Robert said that no meth- 
od could be effectual unless supported by public o- 
pinion; and as public opinion in France was against 
the right of search, it must of necessity be abandoned. 

So John Bull backs out at last on the “right of 
search,” which was more than half the matter in 
dispute in his war of 1812, with the United States. 

The wheat growers in western New York and the 
new states, are soon to encounter powerful compet- 
itors inthe persons of Russian serfs, and the facili- 
ties of Russian railways, wielded, as they are soon 
to be, by science and unlimited power. 





- Detar or No. 3 or Cotman’s Work.—Owing 
to indisposition, Mr. Colman had not prepared the 
manuscript of No, 3 of his work, to be published 
during the month of March, as was expected ; but 
if his healthallowed, he was to send it by the packet 
of the 4th of March. So that in all of the month 
of April, Nos, 3 and 4 will no doubt appear. His 
agent at Rochester has been thus 








GRINDING AND CRUSHING GRAINS. 


In answer to our correspondent, on the subject of 
the advantages of grindin in for feeding ani- 
mals, and especially with relation to grinding Indian 
corn with the cob, we will give our opinion, deduced 
from some experience, at such reasoning on the 
= as strikes us as applicable. 

ith respect to the advantages of grinding all 
rains before feeding, there can hardly be a doubt, 
f for the purpose of fattening, the sooner it can be 
performed, the sooner the return of the outlay, and 
saving in time and labor? and it is almost self-evi- 
dent, that all assistance we can render the digestive 
process of the stomach, either by rendering the'food 
fine and properly divided, and even cooking it, (for 
to that point it must come in the stomach before it 
can digest,) is aiding the animal economy in the pro- 
cess of assimilating it into fat and muscle; and 
when we take into consideration that no human or 
animal stomach can digest any one species of the 
grains until it is crushed and broken, and the imper- 
fect manner in which neat cattle and hogs perform 
that office, there cannot be indulged a rational doubt 
but that the grinding of grain for feeding must prove 
advantageous. 

With respect to the virtue of grinding the cob 
with the grain, its advantages are at present rather 
a matter of speculation than of well-tested ex- 
periment. That the cob possesses some nutritious 
matter there can be no doubt; but whether in a 
greater degree than the same number of pounds of 
hay, is yet problematical. There is no vegetable 
matter within our knowledge that will produce the 
same quantity of potash in burning, from the same 
quantity of material; and it consequently must be 
something more than “mere pine saw-dust,” and 
contain some of the vegetable products, sugar, gum, 
&c., which are the constituents of nutriment in the 
great mass of the vegetable kingdom. Grain and 
potatoes contain starch and gluten, and bagas, beets, 
and other esculents and grasses, sugar and gum, or 
mucilage, as the principal ingredients of the nutri- 
tious principle, 

To feed cattle and horses, when ground with the 
cob, it has its advantages in lightening the food and 
distending the stomach, on the principle of using 
chopped hay or straw with meal, to avoid founder, 
cholic, and hoven, or bloat ; and in that view is un- 
doubtedly beneficial, independent of its nutritious 
qualities. 

In fattening hogs, a process that cannot be over 
expedited, as they are not a dyspeptic creature, and 
laugh to scorn the idea of founder or the belly-ache, 
and having a digestive apparatus that cannot be 
overcharged with richness of food—it is reasonable 
to conclude, that the entire grain, well ground, cook- 
ed, and fermented, is the most proper aliment for go- 
ing the “whole hog” system of fattening that 
‘sweet and intcresting animal.” 

The principle is analogous to the story of the old 
farmer, who, when asked how he made his hogs 80 
fat, replied, that he “used meal and saw-dust ;” but 
added, “ the less saw-dust the better.” 

Cutting hay and straw we consider a very econo- 
mical process, at least to those who have but small 
quantities, or who live in reach of a market, Hay cut 
and wetted,with or without meal or mill stuffs,and 0¢- 
casionally salted, combines the advantages of a great 
saving in quantity when fed in boxes or troughs, 45- 
sists the ruminating or chewing process, and avoids 


the necessity of the animals drinking, particularly 2 
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winter, the great quantity of cold water necessary to 
macerate the food when eaten dry and uncut, where- 
by the whole system is chilled and paralyzed, until the 
animal heat is again renewed, at a great expense of 
nutriment and muscular exertion ; for remember, that 
warmth and protection from cold are as important ad- 
juncts to sustenance, as food ; for it is a well-settled 
fact, that animals exposed to severe cold expend 
their food to keep up animal heat, when, if protect- 
ed, it would produce fat and flesh. 

An animal stabled and littered, with its food cut 
and moistened, will consume one-third less, and re- 
main in better order, than when exposed in open 
yards, and drenching themselves with ice-cold wa- 
ter, and exposed to the blasts and storms of winter. 


“RURAL ECONOMY, in its Relation with Chem- 
istry, Physics, and Meteorology ; or, Chemistry 
applied to Agriculture. By J. B. Boussingault, 
Member of the Institute of France, etc.” 

Messrs. Appleton & Co., 200, Broadway, N. Y., 
have conferred a great benefit on the agricultural 
interest of the United States, by re-publishing a 
London English edition of this work, which is from 
the pen of one of the best chemists of the age, 

The translation is made by a practical agricultu- 
rist, who has added to the text many valuable 
notes, : 

Unlike most other authors who have written on 
agricultural chemistry and physiology, Mons. B. is 
a practical farmer of large experience, and all his 
deductions in the laboratory have been submitted to 
the rigid test of practical results in the field, on a 
large scale, It contains more practical experience 
in farming operations, and more accurate scientific 
analyses, than ean be found in any other work on the 
subject of rural economy. 

To Bousstncautt and Dumas are we indebted for 
more valuable discoveries in analytical chemistry, 
as apnlied to vegetable and animal substances, than 
to any other, if not to all other living chemists. 
Leibig was a pupil of theirs before he opened his re. 
nowned school at Geisen; and M. Dumas, in his 
“Balance of Organic Nature,” complains that M. L. 
only anticipated his instructors in publishing to the 
world, as his own, discoveries the honors of which 
were due to himself and his illustrious associate, 
the anthor of the work before us. 

Of the claim of M.M, Dumas and Bonssingault to 
the honor of priority in discovery, as compared with 
Leibie, we know nothin. 

Over 100,000 copies of Leibie’s works have been 
eld in the United States, May the work of the 
Frenehman have a sale equal to that of the German. 
—Price $1.50. 








Acuicuttoran Lecturrr.—We are pleased to 
inform the public, that the Exeentive Committee of 
the New York State Acricultural Society have made 
én arrangement with the Corresponding Secretary, 
Bs. D, Leg, [editor of the Genesee Farmer,] t: 
make a tour through various portions of the state, 
lor the purpose of collecting useful information, and 
giving occasional lectures on agricultural subjects. 
We have no doubt his visits will be received by the 
‘mers with warm approbation, and that due notice 
only will be required to insure the attendance of 
large audiences to hear his lectures. Dr. Lee is at 
Present a member of the Assembly ; and, during the 


For the Genesee Farmer, 


OBJECTIONS TO BOOK-FARMING, 

As detailed ina Letter from an intelligent, hard- 
working, practical Farmer in Qaeida Co., with a 
Corresponding Reply to each Objection. 

“Old Stafflet, with his 1500 bushels of wheat a 
ear, at an ex of $100, outshines Dana or 
iebig.” 

Repiy.—The same farm on which Stafflet raised 
1500 bushels of wheat, or 40 bushels to the acre, 
does not now produce, on the average, 12 bushels 
to the acre, notwithstanding a perfect system of al- 
ternating with a clover crop as manure, has been 
constantly pursued. 

“Tt will not do to spend more money manuring 
than the crop will come to; when the Seneca coun- 
ty lands are worn out, go west and buy more.— 
What farmer wastes a load of manure? Pave giv- 
en the straw of 16 acres, this winter, for 25 loada 
of manure. You say, keep stock to work up the 
straw into manure: 3 year old’s bring but $15; this 
don’t pay @2a ton for the hay they eat. It costs 
#14 the ton to make hay with hired help.” 

Rerpuy,—lIt is the province of book-farming to 
teach the true economy of manuring—to save all 
useless or mal-application, by initiating the farmer 
into a knowledge of the compogition and action of 
manures, both organic and inorganic; as also the 
composition and action of plants, I have read of a 
farmer who a} plied to a loose granitic soil, 100 loads 
of swamp muck to the acre: who can doubt but that, 
at least, half his labor might have been spared, had 
a little lime ashes, &c., been applied to the swamp 
muck, with some fresh dung superadded, and only 
fifty loads applied to the acre, All the time a farm- 
er spends in manuring a loose soil with stable ma- 
nure, that has lost its nitrogen, and nearly all its 
carbon, by exposure to sun and rain, he is chopping 
wood with a very dull axe; ten to one his soil has 
already in it, quite enough dead vegetable matter, 
called by chemists ‘insoluble humus,’ Had this far- 
mer covered up his manure and converted it into 
compost, with swamp muck, ashes, charcoal, plas. 
ter, &c., thus saving all the salts in the manure, and 
also the salts generated from the atmosphere in the 
progress of fermentation, who donbts but that one 
oad of such compost, would be worth fourJoads of 
the exhausted stable manure, 

As to stoek, [ say keep no more of it than is ne- 
ceseary to make your straw into manure. I thonght 
that a horse made at least twice as much manure as 
a cow, until I stabled a cow; I now find that the 
latter makes as much manure as the former. In 
New England, a hog often pavs for his keeping by 
the manure he makes, It is not fair, then, to say 
that stock leave nothing to the farmer, but the mon- 
ey he receives from the drover, 

“T plowed under eight acres of straw on half an 

acre of land: it was not worth two loads of manure 

on my gravelly loam,” . 

Rerty.—So much the more need have you ofa 

little stock to work up your straw into manure.— 

Your land is still rich in vegetable matter; part of 

which might be made soluble food for plants, by the 

application of a compost rich in hime and alkaline 
salts, Stable manure is rich in thesef@alts; but 
they are exposed to much waste when applied direct- 
ly to a loose, gravelly loam; and when the spirit 
has gone to the atmosphere, the mere vegetable re- 
mains are of no more account, than the same weight 


—_ 





*ssion, may be addressed here on any matters per- 
ning to his proposed tour,—-Cultivator. 


in that straw of which you speak so disparagingly. 
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The advice to the Seneca Co. farmer to go west 
and work new lands, after he has exhausted the 
present soil, out-Herods any thing ever prac- 
ticed north of Mason & Dixon’s line. If the New 
England farmer can thrive on his all silicious soil, 
by the force of his own moral and indomitable phys- 
ical power, with how much less exygense of time and 
muscle, can the Seneca Co. f live and thrive 
on his calcareous alluvions, Here Nature has de- 

ited her inorganic treasures with no stinted hand 
—the subsoil of Seneca county is identical with that 
of the all alltivial west. A single acre of mountain 
detritus, covered with that evergreen laurel, whose 
bleached sepulchral blossoms announce the death of 
every other genus, would here command a high 
price, as a raree show, to the lovers of primitive 


_ sterility. Ss. W 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
WINTERING STOCK—A DIALOGUE. 

James. Bro. Henry, I am glad to see you; for 
two of my cows are sick, andI do not know what 
is the matter with them. Let us go to the barn and 
see them. 

Henry. The cause of your cows’ sickness is noth- 
ing but poverty. You have your cows, steers and ox- 
en, all together in the yard, (I ought to have said 
mudhole) without any shelter, or any means of feed- 
ing, but on the ground; and, by appearance, not 
much to eat; and itis a wonder that the half of them 
are not dead. 

J. Now, Henry, you are wrong when you think 
that my cattle have not had enough to eat; for the 
barn was filled as full of hay as we could cram it, 
and you see that it is now almost empty. 

H. Who takes care of your cattle? 

J. Who fodders them, do you mean? 

H. Yes, and how do they do it? 

J. Sometimes one and sometimes another— 

H. And, perhaps, sometimes no one. 

J. That may happen sometimes, when we're 
busy. We take a fork, throw the hay cut of the 
barn, then pitch it around the yard, at morning and 
night. 

"HL. And did you do it only twice a day through the 
severe snow storm in February? 

J. Certainly ; how would you have us do? 

H. And do you take care to make as many piles 
of hay as there are cattle; so that each one can have 
a chance? 

J. Why, I never thought of such a thing! Can 
not two eat from one heap? 

H. AsI said before, it is really a wonder that 
half of your cattle are not dead; and yet you have 
wasted more fodder than would have made them all 
fat,_if you had &ad but comfortable houses for them, 
and conveniences for feeding, without the fodder be- 
ing trodden underfoot. Then, too, your yard would 
have been neither a snowdrift nor a mudhole, the win- 
ter past, and your hay would not have been thrown 
around and trodden into the mud, and the cattle left 
to starve. But let us go and see the calves and 
sheep. Have they done any better? 

J. Oh, yes, we had 8 calves, and only two of 
them are dead: and we think there is no fear but 
that all of the rest will come through. 

H. What do you mean by coming through? 

J. Why, we mean that they will dive through 
winter. 

H. So you think that it is doing very well, not 
to lose more than two out of eight? 





J. Yes; that is better than the most of our far- 
mers do. 

H, And how is it with your sheep? 

J. Pretty well; I think there are not more than 
twenty of them dead; are there, Joe? 

Joseph. Yes, father, there are over thirty. In 
that heavy snow storm I could not keep them alive 
all that T could do. 

H. You had the calves and sheep all together, in 
the field by the stack, without any shelter, and only 
fed twice aday through that heavy snow storm, with 
a little hay thrown into the snow, which is trodden 
under foot in five minutes. 

J. Like enough; but could not they have dug 
Hit out? 

H. No; when fodder is trodden under foot, it is 
lost. Your sheep and calves have wasted more h 
than would have wintered twice the number well, if 
they had but been provided with comfortable shelter, 
and good racks to feed in. Come and see my stock 
and you will see the difference between poor and 
good feeding? 

J. Well, brother, I will; and will come to-mor- 
row; so that you will not have time to slick up. 

* - + * * 7 


H. Brother, [am glad you have come: let us go 
to the barn. We will first go to the cow stable :— 
Here are eleven head standing, all comfortable and 
secure from the storm and col, each one getting its 
part of the feed, and none is trodden under foot or 
wasted. Nor are they hooking and jamming each 
other about; they are warm and comfortable, and 
do not require near so much fodder to keep them in 
good condition, as when they are exposed to the coli 
and storms of our severe winter. 

J. They are as slick as moles, and hog-fat; but 
then you rich farmers can do as you please; but we 
poor ones have to do as we can. 

H. The careless and unfeeling manner in which 
you have wintered your stock, is the cause of your 
poverty. You have lost more this winter, in waste 
of fodder, loss of animals, and in the wretched por- 
erty of those that do live, than the whole of your 
summer's work; and more than would have built 
comfortable shelter for them all: which, besides 
would have prevented the cruelty of causing those 
poor animals to suffer so much from perishing with 
cold and hunger. “The merciful man is merciful 
his heast:” this ought always to be rememberel 
by the farmer. 

J. Brother, how you talk. Do you think that! 
am cruel? 

H. Not intentionally so; but by your carlessne® 
to your animals, you have caused them very muc 
suffering, besides your loss of property. Calves 
must be kept by themselves, and fed with the best 
of hay, and some roots—csheep in smali flocks, with 
comfortable hovels—the lambs, the ewes, the weth- 
ers, and the young sheep each in a floek by them 
selves. ‘They should all be fed three times a day, 
good weather; and when cold and stormy, four ” 
five times. 

J. What! spend so much time on our stock'~ 
They would not pay half the expense. 

H. Yes, they would pay double the profit tht 
yours havedone. ‘The better you feed your animals 
and the more comfortable you can keep them, t 
better they will pay. And it is not so much labo 
as you may think: let each of your boys know whit 
part of the stock they have to take care of, and you" 
self see that each one does his part aright. 
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J. Well, Henry, I will try your plan next win- 
But I must have some of those big beets;— 


ter. 
how do you raise them? 
H. 1 will let you know that next time. 
March 15, 1845. WHEATLAND. 
We are always pleased to hear from our 
Wheatland correspondent. 


LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL MEET- 
INGS—BEST BREEDS or CATTLE, &c. 

It is doubtless known to many of our readers, that 
the friends of agricultural improvement in the legis- 
lature of this state have established regular weekly 
meetings, which are held every Thursday evening, at 
the Capitol, for the purpose of discussing the various 
subjects connected with the science and practice of 
agriculture. These meetings are not confined 
merely to members of the legislature, but all other 
friends to the cause are invited to participate in their 
deliberations. We should judge, from the reports 

we have seen of their proceedings thus far, these 
meetings must be very interesting, and cannot be 
otherwise than productive of much good. Similar 
meetings have been, and are yet kept up at Boston 
and New York, and with the best. results. These 
agricultural clubs are also much in vogue in Eng- 
land, where not only practical farmers join in giving 
the results of their experience and observation, but 
many of the nobility—Prince Albert, Sir Robert 
Peel, Earl Spencer, the Duke of Richmond, and 
other distinguished statesmen and land-owners— 
take an active part in the discussions, and in aiding 
onward the cause of agricultural improvement. 
These are certainly omens of good, to the friends of 
agriculture. 

The last of these legislative agricultural meetings 
of which we have seen any report, up to this present 
writing, (Feb. 18,) was held on the 30th ult.; and 
the subject under discussion was, “ What breed or 
breeds of cattle, are best adapted to the purposes of 
farmers in the state of New York?’ The Albany 
Argus, of the 13th Feb., gives a sketch of the de- 
bate on this question ; and as it is a subject of great 
interest to our readers, we know of no way in which 
the same space can be occupied in our columns to 
more advantage and profit than in giving an abstract 
of that debate : 

“Mr. Sotham said, he was an advocate for the 
Herefords. He believed they would make more 
flesh with the same expense than any breed in the 
country—that they would carry themselves to mar- 
ket with less loss, and that their beef would, from its 
superior quality, command the highest price. In se- 
lecting these cattle, he had done so from a convic- 
tion they would prove more generally useful here 
than any other breed in England. He had had fre- 
quent opportunities of examining all the breeds 
there, and thought he was acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of each. He had been perfectly satisfied 
with the Herefords heregeand he only asked a fair 
trial for them, to satisfy others. He, however, con- 
sidered mere opinions as of but little consequence in 
regard to cattle ; he therefore proposed to have the 
Herefords tried on their own merits; and for this 
purpose was willing to put three steers and three 
cows to a trial with the same number, owned at this 
time by one man, of any other breed, under such re- 
gulations as impartial individuals should deem prop- 
er. He made this public offer for no other purpose 


milking properties of the Short-Horns that 
been brought here, as he had before said, have been 
various. 
ter county, imported some in 1793. 


“Mr. Danforth, member of Assembly from Jeffer- 
son County, said, he began breeding with native 
stock ; and about 16 years ago, purchased a short- 
horn bull of the late Matthew Bullock, of Albany, 
with which he very much improved his natives, 
‘They were more profitable by at least 20 per cent. 
than the old stock.’ Mr. D. also crossed a Devon 
bull with his grade Durhams, to very good advan- 


e. 

“ Mr. Betts, of the Assembly, thought the natives 
best: [he spoke more of the experience of his 
‘ neighbors’ chan of his own.] 

“ Judge Leland, of Steuben county, said they had 
tried severa! breeds in his section—the Short-Horns, 
Herefords, and Devons had all been there. Several 
years ago, Mordecai Hale, Esq., who was in some 
way connected with the U. 8. uavy, sent sume Her- 
efords into that county ; and perhaps he ought, in 
justice to the advocates of Herefords, to say, that 
they proved the most generally useful of any stock 
they had tried. They were very hardy, were pow- 
erful in the yeke, and a decided improvement on the 
native stock for the dairy. Comparing those Here- 
fords with the herd owned at this time by Messrs, 
Corning and Sotham, he thought the latter showed 
that the breed had been improved in regard to a dis- 
position to accumulate fat on the most valuable parts 
—the ‘quality pieces,’ as Mr. Sotham had called 
them ; but while this had been gained, it was a ques- 
tion in his mind whether they had not lost something 
on the score of muscular strength and constitution. 
In relation to this, however, he only spoke of the ap- 
pearance of Messrs. C. and S.’s stock. 

“ Judge L. remarked, that his experience and ob- 
servation had convinced him, that the native stock of 
this section would be improved either by the Dur- 
hams, Herefords, or Devons—that is, a cross from 
either of these made more profitable stock for gene- 
ral purposes, 
“ Mr. Howard, associate editor of the Cultivator, 
spoke against the erroneous notion prevailing with 
many, that the largest animals must necessarily be 
the best. 
“Mr. H. said, he knew it was common, for people 
who had not given much attention to the matter, to 
attribute excellence in animals to large size ; and he 
knew of no error more fatal to improvement. It 
had been well observed by a distinguished breeder, 
that large size, merely, no more indicates excellence 
in quadrupeds than in men! The best cattle, for 
any purpose, whether Short-Horns, Herefords, or 
Devons, are comparatively small-boned. 
“ Mr. Bement had tried the Durhams, Herefords, 
Devons, and Ayrshires. He liked all of them; but 
the latter he thought rather hest adapted to his farm, 
which is a light sandy soil. 
“Mr. Stevens, of Buffalo, spoke briefly of the 
properties of different races ; though as the evening 
was far advanced, he could only give a general no- 
tice of them. In general, he thought the Devons 
were not good milkers. Some breeders, however, 
had cultivated the milking property, and had obtained 
Devons good for the dairy. He cited the stock of 
Mr. Patterson, of Maryland, (which had been ob- 
tained from the Earl of rey — his tenant, 
Mr. Bloomfield,) as being of this character. 
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than to have a fair comparison made with various 
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Mle: Hopkins, E-q., imported some to Cayuga coun- 
ty, which were also good; and taking them for all 
purposes, he did not know that he had ever seen bet- 
ter. The stock of the late Matthew Bullock were 
good milkeis, but many of them, especially of those 
bred in.garly times, had bad constitutions—they had 
narrow backs ani big bones. The Hereforis were 
not formerly cunsidered good milkers, but he thought 
they had been latterly improved in this respect—a 
Hereford having received the highest prize of the 
Royal Agricultu:al Society in 1839, as the best 
cow fordairy purposes, in competition with the Dur- 
hams and others. He had seen the Herefords of 
Messrs. Corning and Sotham ; and though he, (Mr. 
Stevens,) was a “Durham man,” he must say he 
liked them. Several of the cows in that herd show- 
ed good develo mte for tho dairy. Ho could not 
say how the stock in general might prove in this re- 
spect. If, as their advocates contend, they are as 
good as others for dairy purposes, they were certainly 
a valuable stock ; for he thought their properties for 
the yoke, and for fattening, were unquestionable.” 


A bull and heifer of the Hereford breed, and we 
believe the only specimens in Western New York, 
were purchased of Messrs. Corning and Sotham, of 
Albany, and brought on here last fall, by our towns- 
man, Mr. T. H. Hyatt, for his farm on Genesee- 
street. They are heautiful animals, and were noticed 
in the December number of the Farmer.—Ep. F ar. ] 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
PUBLIC CEMETERIES. 
** Mother, I love thy grave! 
The violet, with its blossoms blue and mild, 
Waves o’er thy head. When shall it wave 
‘= Above thy child?” 

The attention now devoted to public cemeteries 
thro’out this country, is a cheering manifestation of 
increasing = taste and public spirit in theAmerican 
people, and one of the most pleasing features in the 
spirit of our timess The citizens of Boston—the 
emporium of American literature and refinement, 
may be said to have taken the lead in this sacred en- 
terprize, by setting apart and embellishing the ex- 
tensive and beautiful grounds of Mount Auburn.— 
Their example has exerted a wide and salutary influ- 
ence. By directing public attention to the subject, 
it has diffused, throughout our whole country, a de- 
sire to appropriate, apart from the noise and bustle 
of cities and the crowded thoroughfares of trade and 
traffic, a suitable resting-place for the dead; where 
their graves may be protected and beautified by Na- 
ture’s ormaments,—irees, shrubs and flowers, planted 
and cherished by the mourner’s hand, as well as by 
the more costly, but less apprupriate ones of art. 

How consoling the reflection, that the remains of 
those whom we loved in life, rest in such a lovely 
place as Mt. Auburn, or our own Mt. Hope, (of 
which, as a-citizen of Rochester, we feel justly 
proud,) instead of in the narrow, bleak, deserted and 

palling-like spot in the city’s midst, without a sin- 
gle ornament but the grave-stone! conveying but a 
single impression~-that of peat! We have expe- 
rienced many a bitter feeling, as we passed a family 
burial-rround in the country, with the fences down, 
Sipe veces grown rank over the graves, and all with- 

sight of the family dwellinz. We eannot belicve 
that such people regard with much veneration the 
memory of their friends and relatives, or that they 
cherish any of the finer feelings and impulses of 
humanity. P. B. 





/ MANUR&S, 
Their Nature and Action upon the Soil and 
Growing Plants. 

BY SAMUEL WILLIAMS, WATERLOO, N.Y. 


The great and increasing attention which of late 
has been directed towards a scientific knowledge of 
the principles governing the operations of Nature, 
now bids fair to dissolve the great mystery by which 
Nature herself produces.without creating, and dis- 
solves without annihilating, and again reproduces 
from the dissolved elements, the kindly fruits and 
flowers of the earth. 

In the early ages of man’s creation, the Fgyp- 
tians carried the agricultural art to such perfection, 
that by irrigation, and other wechanical labor, they 
made the fertile alluvions of the Nile so productive, 
that when a seven years’ famine overspread both 
Egypt and Asia, the granaries of Egypt alone ar- 
rested the horrors of a general starvation. 

This same mechanical agriculture, without any 
knowledge of, or disposition to learn, the secret by 
which Nature produces, decomposes, and reproduces, 
does still succeed in the present day, on the fertile 
virgin soils and bottom lands of our great West, 
But from the lack of agricultural science, and the 
preventive wisdom with which its lessons inspire us, 
the ignorant, improvident farmer in the fertile allu- 
vions of the West wiil soon have to lament a dete- 
rioration in soil, and a diminution, if not a frequent 
failure, of his crop. ‘ 


While every other profession, requiring the aid of 


. | science, is considered unattainable without the most 


patient study ; the profession of the farmer, the no- 
blest and most god-like of all, is treated, strange as 
it may seem, even by the farmer himself, as a calling 
of hopeless, unintellectual drudgery. When the 
farmer beholds his growing crops and thriving stock, 
the bounty of Nature is a mystery to him, with 
which he can hold no communion of thought or in- 
tellectual feeling ; his love of gain only, the most 
sordid of the passions, is excited—he sees only the 
pecuniary reward of a labor which had been to him 
toilsome, unintellectual, sterile, mechanical! When 
this same farmer held the plow, he knew little more 
of the composition of the furrow it turned up to the 
action of the atmosphere, than did the team that 
drew the plow itself. 
© * * * * * * 

The two great principles to be impressed on the 
mind of the farmer who wishes to avail himself of 
the aid of science in his calling, are, first—that 
urine, stable manure, and all animal manures, fer- 
ment; in the process of which they will convert 
three times their own weight of other substances in- 
to manure equivalent to stable manure itself. Se- 
condly, that the more intimately the manure is mix- 
ed with the soil the better, as in the first place it 
acts mechanically, to open the soil and let in the at- 
mospheric gases ; in the gecond place it dissolves 
quicker, and until dissolved, all vegetable physiolo- 
gists agree, that manure can have no chemical or or- 
ganic effect upon growing plants. The same with 
plaster—until plaster ‘is dissolved, it can produce no 
effect ; hence the importance of sowing plaster ear- 
ly, even before the snow of winter is gone. 

From the first principle, the farmer will see how 
much he loses by permitting the manure of his barn 
yard to waste itself by fermentation in the open air. 
Some agricultural chemists have advised that ground 





plaster should be strewed over the stables and the 
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barn yard, in order that its lime and sulphuric acid 
might seize and retain the ammonia which escapes 
during the fermentation of the manure ; but the best 
authority decides, that swamp muck, bog peat, or 
even common loam, is better than plaster—that the 
manure should be pressed down and covered up with 
straw, in the barn yard, to prevent fermentation 
there—that it should be hauled out on to the land 
intended to be manured, as early in the spring as 
possible. If it cannot be plowed under before it fer- 
ments, it should be fermented in heaps covered up 
with swamp muck, or even tho surrounding earth, if 
time cannot be had to procure other matter. Just 
air enough should be admitted to the manure to pro- 
mote fermentation ; but none of its gases should be 
allowed to escape through the earthy covering. Da- 
vid Thomas has advised, that a thin coat of ee or 
plaster should be thrown on the top of the earth 
which covers the fermenting dung ; but that in no 
case should caustic lime be mixed with barn yard 
manure : when the lime has become carbonated by 
being some time mixed with loam or muck, it may 
then be safely mixed with the compost. Lime in the 
hydrate state spoils animal manures, urine, and sta- 
ble dung, although it is useful in that state to reduce 
and render soluble the fibre of such undecomposed 
matter, as peat-bog, leaves, straw, chip dung, &c. 
&e. Lime is also useful to decompose the inert ve- 
getable matter in the soil, When soils fail to pro- 
duce wheat, our farmers suppose that their vegetable 
matter is exhausted ; this is a great mistake—it is 
only the alkalies, earths, and metallic bases that are 
wanting. These alkalies dissolve the vegetable 
matter in the soil, and fit it for the food of plants ; 
they attract the ammonia and carbonic gas from Na- 
ture’s great storehouse, the atmosphere, and prevent 
their escape, giving them off slowly as food to the 
growing crop. 

It has been rightly said, that.the atmosphere, and 
not the earth, is the great storehouse of vegetable 
and animal food. The decomposition of all vegeta- 
ble and animal bodies fils this air with the gaseous 
elements of organic life. Burn a candle, and you 
add nearly its weight of carbon to the atmosphere ; 
that same candle is returned again to the earth, and 
from the earth again to the ox, and from the ox 
again to a candle; a perfect reorganization takes 
place—nothing was lost by the burning of the can- 
dle, nothing is created in the fattening of the ox—a 
re-combination only takes place. How often do we 
hear a farmer boast of having dug his fortune from the 
earth ; when it is a well-settled fact that 97 parts in 
100 of all the solid stracture of all his corn, pork, 
beef, &c., (bones excepted) is derived from the at- 
mosphere. Hence, how encouraging is it to the 
Seneca co. Farmer to know, that the farmer on the al- 
luvial prairies in Illinois has no advantage over hit, 
save in the presence of the yet unexhausted salts in 
the soil, all of which mustioon be lost, by an im- 
provident wasteful system of husbandry. 

It is now our purpose to learn, how these univer- 
sal atmospheric treasures are to be seized upon— 
“by what drugs, what charms, what conjurations, 
and what mighty magic” we are to convert them 
Into corn, wine, and oil—the fatted calf and the 
stalled ox. 

In the first place, then, we will say, that plants 
ae principally composed of four simple substances, 
—to wit, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 


cultivated for the food of man and other animals, 
nearly 50 cent. is carbon. Oxygen in plants 
exists in the form of water, or sap, as eight pounds 
of every nine of water is oxygen. Hydrogen is the 
lightest substance found in the structure of*plants, 
and is received by om in combination with — 
gen, as ammonia. Nitrogen, although forming 79 
per cent. of the bulk of hasitipheste ait is supposed 
by Liebeg not to enter into the composition of plants 
directly, but only when combined with hydrogen, it 
forms a volatile soluble gas called ammonia ; “this 
gas is the great stimulus of all growing ts ; 

when it escapes to the atmusphere, it is condensed 
and brought to the earth by the dew and rain, ready 
food for the roots and leaves of plants. As the 
earth is the receptacle for the above-named consti- 
tuents of plants from the atmosphere ; and as it is 
on the earth that these gases are continually gene-" 
rated from decayed vegetable and animal matter, it 

is of vital importance to the farmer that he keeps 

the surface of the soil, on which plants are grown, 

open and loose by tillage. When plants are in their 

incipiency, this~is all-important, @s they then feed 
mainly from their roots; but as they progress in 

leaf, tillage becomes less and less imperative, as 

many plants now feed more from their leaves than 

from their roots,* Those who have grown a large 

yield of Indian corn, while their neighbors have suf- 

fered a partial failure of thesame crop, will bear me 

out in the assertion that the early hoeing, even be- 

fore the plants are fairly out of the ground, is the 

grand arcanum in the art of Indian corn growing. 

This hoeing lets in the ammonia from the dew and 

rain, and also that warmth of the sun, which alone 

can secure that early tenacity of root, without which 

Indian corn is a very uncertain crop. 

This loosening and pulverizing the soil not only 
lets in-the ammonia and carbonic acid from the at- 
mosphere ; it also makes the loosened earth a labor- 
atory, where every particle of decomposing matter 
in the soil is made soluble food for the growing 
plant. Liebig says, that all decaying vegetable 
matter on the earth’s surface is a source of carbonic 
acid ; as also, that all putritying animal matter is 
constantly giving off ammonia. 

It is also necessary to ameliorate the mechanical 
structure of heavy, tena@ious soils, by plowing in 
long manure, or green crops—thus rendering the 
soil porous, and capable of absorption. I often hear 
a farmer say of a particular lot, that it has been 
cropped until it is heavy and dead. In this state the 
ammonia deposited by the dew and rain onthe sur- 
face, is immediately taken back again into the atmo-% 
sphere, by the first sunshine or dry wind. Thus 
many soils are accused of sterility, when nothing is 
wanting to them but a mechanical change from 
heavy and dead to light and porous ; as it is in this 
state alone that the soil can receive and distribute 
the atmospheric gases. 

Go into your n in the morning, and examine a 
bed that-was raked the previous evening : it will be 
wet with dew, induced by capillary attraction. Then 
look at a bed which has not been raked since the 
last shower : it will be found crusted over and dry, 
or much drier than the — . A — as & 
with thorough mixing and ti is better than 
much meme badly distributed ; the wockhig of the 


* When a plant is quite matured, the carbonic acid inthe soil is 
no longer required. 





together with about three per cent. of inorganic 
matter, forming the ashes. Of vegetable substances 


During the heat of summer, plants derive carbon exclusively 
from the air.—Liedig. 
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soil, and its mecbanical structure, being no less im- 
portant than its chemical fertility—in fact, a heavy 
application of manure, badly mixed, often injures the 
crop. _When I hear a farmer say, that from the best 
manured field he ever planted he got but 50 or 60 
bushels of corn to the acre, I have replied, “ Had you 
cloger, cut out the barren stalks and suck- 
ers, and worked and hoed it more and earlier the 
product might have been doubled. The secret why 
river bottoms produce better than uplands is resolved 
into the simple fact, that Nature there has mixed 
the soil into a rare consistency, which enables it to 
absorb and retain the atmospheric gases, almost 
without tillage. e - ° 

Of mineral manures, I have only room now to 
speak of lime, the most common as well as the 
most economical manure of this class. All vegeta- 

“ble physiologists agree, that no plant can be fully 
matured without those alkalies, earths, and phos- 
phates which constitute the ashes of plants. It has 
of late been fully ascertained, by Profeesor Wohler, 
of Gottingen, and others, that all limestone which 
has formed, by disintegration, the soil on which 
wheat grows best, contains potash. This readily 
accounts for the activity of our lime as an alkali, 
when applied to a soil where the alkaline salts have 
been exhausted by cropping. The action of lime on 
the soil is two-fold, mechanical and chemical. Take 
a field of clay loam, so’worn and heavy that four 
German horses can hardly plow it with a steel-laid 
plow-share ; put on 60 bushels of lime to the acre, 
well broken, in the hydrate or unslacked state; after 
this lime is mixed with the soil by plowing and drag- 
ging, put six four-horse wagon loads of unfermented 
manure to the acre ; sow the land with wheat, 
and plow it in after many harrowings ; in the spring 
sow it with clover. The wheat may be I‘ght for the 
present year, but the clover will be thrifty. The 
texture and complexion of the soil will be changed 
from hard dead pale clay to a dark friable loam. The 
mechanical change produced by this lime is apparent 
the first year; but the chemical effect of the lime in 
dissolving the vegetable matter in the soil, and as 
the inorganic food of plants, will be of much longer 
duration. 

Dr. Lee, of Buffalo, a practical farmer and chem- 
ist, asserts, that when lime parts with its carbonic 
acid, it becomes dissolved by water, and sinks too 
deep in the soil to be of farther use to vegetation. 
Hence the importance of a yearly application of a 
little lime, so that it may be always present near the 
surface, to absorb the carbonic acid from the air, and 

to retain it for the use of the growing plants. 

A large quantity of lime applied to the soil at one 
time can only be useful in altering the mechanical 
structure of the soil ; as but very little can be assim- 
ilated by the growing crop, and its alkaline proper- 
ties are only needed to make the humus in the soil 
soluble food, ready for the assimilation of plants. 

Many farmers erroneously suppose, that when 
limestone is present in the soil, the hydrate of lime 
need not be applied to it; but chemistry teaches 
that limestone, and even limestone pebbles, are held 
together so firmly in their natural state by carbonic 

@acid, that but little disintegration can take place 
until the carbon is expelled by the fire of the limekiln. 
SHAKER GARDEN SEEDS. 
HE ey having been appointed Agent for the “ United 
Sociéty,”’ at New Lebanon, is »}ow opening a large assortment 
of these deservedly 
dently reco 
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pular and excellent Seeds, which are confi- 
for purity and accordance with the label, 
L. B. SWAN, 18 Buffalo-st. 
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0 BREEDERS OF SHORT HORN CATTLE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the month of May last, I proposed, through the 
columns of the Cultivator and American Agricultur- 
ist, in N. Y., to publish an American Herd Book, 
provided a sufficient demand for a work of that kind 
should be made in the mannerthere indicated. At 
the time I wrote the proposition, I had little confi- 
dence that it would be met with any general zeal, or 
approbation even, by the breeders of short horns 
throughout the country; and in this I have not been 
disappointed. {tis apparent that a lethargy pervades 
too many of our once spirited cattle breeders, on the 
vitally important subject of preserving, in an endur- 
ing form, the genealogies of their individual herds; 
a course, which, if persisted in, will ultimately lead, 
not only to their destruction, but to a large pecuni- 
ary loss to themselves, and awaken, when too late, 
deep and lasting regrets. 

But the zeal of our American breeders is not alto- 
gether lost. A considerable number of enterprising 
and spirited gentlemen have manifested strongly their 
desire that the work shall proceed; and, with char- 
acteristic liberality, proposed such a patronage as 
shali procure its publication. : 

I propose, therefore, to commence the conipilation 
of the Herd Book as soon as sufficient material shall 
be transmitted to me for a commencement; and I 
now request all those gentlemen, who wish their an- 
imals registered, to make out plain and distinet ped- 
igrees of their stock, with all necessary references 
and particulars that may be important touching their 
lineage; and if foreign animals, the date of their im- 
portation, and by whom made, together with such 
other facts as will best illustrate their history, &c. 
It is to be observed that the object of this work is 
not to establish pedigrees, but to perpetuate them;— 
and it may at once be remarked, that any animal 
whose purity of blood is not properly sustained, can- 
not be admitted within its pages. The English 
Herd Book was first published in1822. Previous to 
that time, and for a few years"immediately following, 
many valuable animals, from among the best families 
of well descended short horns in England, were im- 
ported into America, whose names and pedigrees are 
not to be found in its columns. Many breeders in 
England, not then appreciating the value of sucha 
work, neglected to register their cattle: and these 
remained thus unnoticed, in many instances, alto- 
gether, and in others, until the supplementary vol- 
umes were published. The descendants of those 
importations, preserved in their purity, and their 
history properly authenticated, will be admitted.— 
But in all cases where references cannot be made 
directly to the English Herd Book, such facts and 
references as will place the lineage of the animals 
named beyond dispute, will be necessary to accom- 
pany the registry. 

In one particular this Will differ from the English 
registry. That work has neither note nor comment. 
To all but the initiated in short horn lore, the pages 
of the Herd Book are as a sealed volume in all that 
relates to their origin, history, and present condition. 
Names of animals are often inserted without any 
reference whatever, apparently for no other purpose 
than to establish them as “Herd Book Cattle.” It 
will be otherwise in this. Interesting facts and illus- 
trations will accompany pedigrees as they may 0C- 
cur, throwing light and information, such as to place 
every thing relating to this noble breed of cattle, In 
the most attractive form, and develop in the best 
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manner their advantages to the American farmer. 

In all cases where the parties are unknown to the 
subscriber, either personally or by correspondence, 
they will please to give the name-of some distin- 
guished breeder, or citizen of their own or a neigh- 
boring state, as a reference. This is not required 
through any suspicion of the entire integrity of any 
gentleman who may offer his cattle for registry, but 
as a rule for the mutual protection of each one who 
desires a true and unimpeachable record of short 
horns, (as far as it goes,) in America. 

As the magnitude of the work (in pages) will not 
be known till the materials are all collected, the 
price cannot be exactly stated: but at all events it 
will not exceed three dollars per copy, as noted in 
the prospectus last May, deliverable as there stated. 

All pedigrees, &c., are requested to be" tramsmit- 
ted, (if by mail, post paidj) to me, at Black Rock, 
N.Y.: or if more convenient to the parties, to A. 
B. Allen, at the office of the American Agricultur- 
ist, 205 Broadway, N. Y. city; or to Caleb N. Be- 
ment, American Hotel, Albany, N. Y., who will 
duly ferward them to me. The terms for registry 
will be one dollar for a single animal; and fifty cents 
each for any larger number; to persons having 10 or 
more animals, with simple pedigrees, a liberal de- 
duction will be made from this last price, according 
to number; the money to be enclosed with the pedi- 
grees. Accompanying the pedigrees, the number 
of volumes subscribed for is also requested. 

All pavers to be forwarded as soon as possible; at 
all events before the first of April next; as the work 
will be put to press to be delivered to subscribers by 
the first day of June ensuing. 

The insertion of this notice is respectfully reques- 
ted in the Agricultural papers generally, one of 
which to be sent to me, for which a copy of the 
book will be presented; and any gentlemen who feel 
an interest in this subject, will do a favor by giving 
information of this proposed publication to any 
neighboring breeders of short horns, who may not 
otherwise obtain it. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 


TO COL. RANDALL—INQUIRY. 
WheatlandgMgrch 11, 1845. 

Mr. Eprror,—I wish to inquire of Col, Randall, 
of Cortland county, through your paper, in relation 
to his flock of sheep, for which he was awarded a 
gold medal worth #12, by the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society, If the Colonel can inform the farm- 
ing community how to realize equal profits from 
their flocks of sheep, he will receive the thanks of 
many poor farmers, and of the writer of this commu- 
nication in particular. 

His flock is stated at 55, one-half pure Merinos, 
the remaindet half-blood Merinos and South Downs. 
After deducting the expense of keeping, the net 
profit would be #763 49, or $13 88 per head. He 
received $119 99 for wool, or #2 18 per head. He 
sold sixteen for 8726: which is upwards of #45 
per head. How much wool did the different kinds 
average per head? and what did he get a pound for 
the different grades of wool? How many of the 
different grades were sold, whether bucks or ewes ? 
and what were their relative prices? Whether 
many farmers did not receive about an equal amount 
of money per head for their wool? In what con- 
sists the peculiar excellence of his flock and man- 
agement? [If all farmers had flocks of equal excel- 
lence, would they be likely to realize as large a 
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NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Executive 
Commitiee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society for Feb- 
ruary, was held at the Society’s Room in the old 
State Hall, on the 13th. The President, B. P. 
Jounson, Esq., of Oneida, in the chair. Present— 
Messrs. Prentice, HittHouse, M’Inrrre and Tuck- 
rr of Albany—Mr. Beekman of Columbia—Messrs. 
Wasa and Vain of Rensselaer—Mr, Enos of 
Madison, and Mr. Les of Erie. 
Rerorts or Commirresgs. 

Mr. Jonnson, from the committee to (whom was 
referred the applications for the prize for the best 
managed Cheese Dairy, reported that they had a- 
warded the Gold Medal to Atonzo L, Fisu of Ce- 
darville, Herkimer Co., and three vols. Transactions 
to Apranam’ Haut of Holland Patent, Oneida Co, 
Mr. Jonnson also reported that the committee had 
awarded the prize of #25, for the best Experiment 
in the Culture of Indian Corn, to George GEppES 
of Camillus, Onondaga county. 

Mr. Jounson also reported that the committee on 
that subject, had awarded te prize of $20, for the 
best Essay‘on Farm Management, to Jonn J. Tuom- 
as of Macedon, Wayne county. 

Mr. Berkman, from the committee to whom Was 
referred the Essays on the importance of scientific 
knowledge ip prosecuting successfully the ordinary 
pursuits of agriculture, reported that the committee 
had examined the three Essays submitted to them, 
neither of which, in their, opinion, were written 
with sufficient care to entitle itto the premium; and 
they recommend that the same prize be offered anoth- 
er year. 

Mr. Lee, from the committee to whom the ap- 
plications for the prize for the best Text Book on 
Agriculture for the use of Schools was referred, re- 
ported that two books, were submitted to them, 
neither of which were sufficiently adapted for the 
purpose, to entitle it to the prize, and concluded by 
recommending that the same premium be again of- 
fered. 

Mr. M’Intyre, from the committee on Essays < .: 
Rotation of Crops, reported that they had awarded 
the prize, #20, to the writer of the Essay marked 
A, the author’s name being unknown to them. [It 
was written by J. Taomas, Macedon. 

Mr. R. L. Pet from the committee on Essays 
on the Culture of the Apple, sent in a written re- 
port, awarding the prize, $20, to the Essay sent in 
with the report... [This Essay was written by Jonn 
J. THomas. ] 

Mr. Prentice, from the committee on Essays on 
the prevalent disease in potatoes, reported that they 
had come to the conclusion that neither of the Es- 
says were such as would warrant them in awarding 
the premium, 

Mr. Ler, from the committee on Essays on Ma- 
nures, reported against awarding the premium to the 
Essay submitted to them. He also reported that 
the committee had awarded a Silver Medal to R. L. 
Peut of Pelham, Ulster County, for his report of 
Experiments to show the comparative value of dif- 
ferent kinds of food for eattle. 

Mr. Wausn, from the committee on Essays on 
the Culture of Silk, stated that but one Essay had 
been submitted to them, and that evidently not in- 
tended for the premium, as it did not contain the 
matters required in the prize Essay. The Essay 
was referred to the committee of publication. 





profit ? INQUIRER. 


The committee on Wheat, at the annual meeting, 
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recommended that a premium of $15 be awarded to 
Mr. E. J. Ayrés of Tompkins, provided he furnish- 
ed certain farther particulars, which, Mr. Ayres hav- 
ing furnished, a premium of #15 dollars was voted 
him on his wheat crop, amounting to 114 bushels 
and 58 lbs. on two’ acres. 

Mr. Beexman presented the Annual Report of 
the American Institute, which was referred to the 
commi of publication. 

Messrs. Waxsh, Lenox and Prentice, were ap- 
pointed.a committee on the Library. 

The discussion and. arrangement of the List of 
Premiums occupied most of the afternoon, and not 
being completed, the Board adjourned to meet again 
on the 15th. 

Feb. 15th.—The President in the chair. Present 
—Messrs, Vail, Hillhouse, M’Intyre, Lee, Enos, 
and Tucker. . 

The premium List was taken up, and after a few 
trifling additions, was ordered to be published. * 

The Board then proceeded to the appointment of 
County Corresponding Committees in each County. 
(We are obliged to defer the publication of this list 
of committees till our next.) 

A resolution was adopted, directing the Corres- 
ponding Secretary to open a correspondence with 
the County Committees, Superintendents of Com- 
mon Schools, and others, for the purpose of further- 
ing the objects of the Society, and oe, the in- 
troduction of the study of the principles of Agricul- 
ture into our Schools and Academies. 

Messrs.. Tucker, Beekman and Ler, were ap- 
pointed a committee of publication, 

After the transaction»of a variety of other busi- 
ness, the Executive Committee adjourned to meet 
again on the Srconp Thursday of March. 

A room has been’ fitted up in the old State Hall, 
exclusively for the use of the State Society, where 
the meetings will hereafter be held. Entrance on 
Lodge, corner of State-strect. 

PaYMENT oF Premiums. . 

All money premiums awarde/ by the Society, may 
be obtained on application to Tuomas Hit.uovse, 
Treasurer, or to Luraer Tucker, Rec. Secretary, 
Albany. 

(> All premiums not demanded within four 
months after the award, will be considered as dona- 
tions to the Society. - 

The List of Premiums offered by the State 
Society, will be published in our next. 


CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. Eprror,—The benefits derived from congre- 
gation, organization, and combination, to all sects, 
trades, and professions, are no where more palpably 
evident than in the association of farmers into town 
or district clubs, and county and state societies for 
mutual instruction and information, and the exhibi- 
tion of excellent specimens of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, 

No one of our species is so learned, so all-wise, 
and experienced, that he cannot learn something 
from the commonest and most weak capacity. By 
association, we compare opinions—give and take in- 
formation on the subjects most importaut to our av- 
ocations, and observe the productions of nature and 
art spread out before us like the grouping of a pic- 
ture ; where an opportunity is presented to observe, 
compare, and treasure up facts, that no amount of 








There could be no greater benefit conferred upon 
a farming community, for the improvement of their 
minds and professions, than the institution of town 
or district societies or clubs. If they even did not 
have a town fair or public show, yet to have regular 
evening conversations properly organized, and sub- 
jects for discussion and elucidation propounded pre- 
vious to each meeting, so that all could prepare 
themselves to participate in the subjects brought be- 
fore the suciety, would betthe means whereby mutu- 
al benefits would be derived, by condensing and col- 
lecting all the knowledge possessed by the 
members. 

The same advantages are derived from county so- 
cieties, though not in as familiar and direct a man- 
ner, as all cannot participate in that free and friendly 
manner that. smaller associations render ayailable ; 
yet the agriciltural press, with its thousand wings, 
sends forth all the facts and circumstances attendin 
the exhibition and the description of articles an 
crops brought togetherfor the view of the society, 
and every process attending the operation of produ- 
cing them. The Danish proverb says, “ No one body 
knows every thing, but every body does know every 
thing.” ‘Then if every body is willing to communi- 
cate their knowledge through the medium of the 
press, any body may, with the most trifling expense, 
and application, become almost as wise as every 
body. 

The prejudice existing against acquiring agricul- 
tural information in the same manner that we acquire 
the knowledge of history, geography, or even the 
proofs and evidence of that iaith that is within usx— 
is most preposterous. It is too late in the day to 
undervalue the great lights that shine through the 
medium of the agricultural press, in which are en- 
gaged many of the greatest geniuses of the age, elu- 
cidating that great and noble art, and dispersing their 
knowledge and discoveries so freely and plainly, 
that he that runs oan read, and he that reads can un- 
derstand. 

None but the selfish and overwise-can undervalue 
the information that may be obtained by the study of 
well-written essays from the pens of well-informed 
and practical meg; gspecially as every one has the 
liberty of on or fejecting any views not coin- 
ciding with his own reason and experience. L. A. 





LIQUID MANURES. 


Mr. Eprror,—Having for years past-—so far as 
your paper, the “Genesee Farmer,” js concerned, at 
least—acted upon the principle of receiving, conclu- 
ded to change the modus operexdi ; that is to say, 
give a little, as well as receive a good deal : for that 
charity which begins at kome, and ends there, does 
not deserve the name. But lest your anticipations 
should be raised too high by this overwhelming burst 
of benevolence on my part, to enlighten my brother 
farmers, I would say—-be moderate,in your expecta- 
tions ; for I promise you not to let the whole of my 
experience, as a practical plow-jogger, run through 
the hole of onesmall sheet. But lest your patience 
be tried by a long introduction, will therefore come 
to the point which first prompted me to make this 
effort; for I am no speech-maker, nor writer of 
essays. 

I have long been aware of the importance of ma- 
nure, as a fertilizer; and the farmer who hopes to 
succeed without it, has made a sad mistake at the 





expense and personal exertions, consistent with our 
ability, could procure for us. 


threshold of his operations. And farther, the farm- 
er who does not make it a rule to increase this indis- 
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pensable article, has "not yet reached the acme of 
farming economy. ;' ; 
Wita a full convietion of the truth of this posi- 
tion, I have beheld with regret, and sometimes con- 
sternation, the large quantities of liquid manure run- 
ning from my barn-yard, from year to year ; and at 
lenggh came to the determination it should do so no 
more. Wherefore, with a little practical common 
sense, I plowed and scraped the surface of the yard, 


so that all the liquid inut run to one corner, 
in which I the last s a cistern, laid in 
stone and mortar, which about 60 hogsheads ; 


across the top of which, and even with tie surface 
of stone-work, were placed two durable pieces of 
timber, to support the covering of 2-inch plank, that 
it might be safe, and to give it the finishing-stroke. 
I placed in it a pump, the spout of which is about 7 
feet from the ground; by which a hogshead can be 
filled in ten minutes. So much for the cistern and 
pump, the whole cost of which does not exceed $-5. 
It had not been long finished before it was full of a 
strong liquid, and running overs” Now, (said I to 
myself,) here 1s work enough! Without delay, I 
procured a strong molasses cask, and placed it on my 
wagon, supported by two strong rails within the 
stakes. An inch hole was bored in each side, just 
below the rails that supported the cask, in such a 
manner as to throw the liquor as far as possible ; 
and also in the back end, just.above the lower chime. 
Thus rigged, I drove to the pump and filled my 
cask—then to a field of wheat sown upon corn stub- 
ble, the ground being frozen quite hard. Now, 
“thinks I to myself,” comes the butt end of the pro- 
ject! However, nothing daunted in the least, the 
three plugs were pulled in an instant—the horses 
moved on at a steady pace for about 25 rods, after 
which I gradually slackened their pace until the 
whole was discharged. At the end of 36 rods, the 
width of the field, the two side streams reached the 
ground at an angle of 45 degrees, and the stream 
from behind striking the hinder bolster of the wag- 
on. The ground being frozen, the whole was very 
evenly discharged, over a surface of about 10 feet in 
diameter. I need scarcely say, that I returned to 
re-load, as proud of the operation as if I had been 
made a stockholder in the “Georgia Lumber Coin- 
pany,” ora speculator in a Red Side Bank. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I agreed, at the outset that I 
would not let all my experience run out upon one 
sheet; therefore conclude by saying, that should 
any experiments of this sort be of use to the public, 
I shall be happy to communicate them. 


Yours with respect, JACOB SUTPHIN. 
Sweden, Feb. 7, 1845. 


We hope Mr. S. will give our readers the result 
of his experiment ; as, from his well-established re- 
putation asa practical working farmer, it would 
be highly instructive. —Eb. 


AGRICULTURAL Propucts.—The annual report of 
the Commissioner of Patents, (the Hon. Henry L. 
Ellsworth,) was a few days since {aid on the desks 
of the House of Representatives. Mr. Ellsworth 


estimates the agricultural products of the country as 
follows : 


Wheat, ... . . « «bu. 100,310,856|Hay,.. esses tons, 16,419,807 
Corn, «+... +++ + 494,618,396 Tobacco,....... Ibs. 185,731,554 
Oats, . 2. eseeses 145,929,969|\Cotton, .....006 757,668,090 
Rye,.cecccccccse 24,280,271|Rice,...ccccccee 89,069,145 
th ne s6ee'ss SOO, TR Bilk,. oe cccccccs 315,965 


Buckwheat, . e+e 7.959,410/Sugar, evecccsce 06,400,310 
Potatoes, eeeeveee 105,756,133 Wine, cecees +-gals. 439,240 





DISEASE OF POTATOES. 
Messrs. Smith § Co. 


GenTLEmMEN,—As you havedesired me to give you 
my opinion on the disease which has proved so inju- 
rious to this important crop, I comply with some re- 
luctance, for various reasons. First, because I was 
so engaged the past season that I could not give that 
attention to the subject which the importance of the 
case demanded ; and secondly. have been so situated 
that I have not perused thé'leading agricultural jour- 
nals of the day, and of course am not able to jump 
into their popular current, and swim easy, but must 
confine myself entirely to my own observations, 
which I think most of your readers will readily con- 
clude have not been very extensive. 

During the early part of last summer, or until the 
latter part of July, the crop of potatoes in this vi- 
cinity looked uncommonly well; after which, the 
tops in places began to change, which was generall 
considered as indicating eariy maturity, but whic 
proved to bé the incipient stage of the disease. In 
the month of September, soine began to be alarmed, 
and it was not until this time that my inquiry was 
directed to the subject. 

The first that I examined had the appearance of 
having been perforated in many places by the wire- 
worm, which I had known to injure them when grow- 
ing upon alltvial lands, or in the neighborhood of 
stagnant waters, in which these “ varmint” breed ; 
and as those looked at were from lands favoring the 
opinion that that was the cause, I so gave it. Isoon 
found that the disease was not confined to any pec 
liarity of soil ; which ledme to be more careful in 
my examination. I found the holes in the tubers 
were of different dimensions—some larger, some 
smaller, some round, but others irregular, and more 
resembling cracks than holes made by the worm ; 
and all surrounded by dark, scurfy-looking spots, of 
greater or less extent. I found, also, many smaller 
spots upon the skin, of the same appearance, but 
which were not accompanied with any rottenness, 
By cutting off those spots very thin, with a sharp 
knife, a slight discoloring was perceivable, corres- 
ponding with the size, and perhaps age, of the scurfy 
appearance upon the skin. This discoloring I sup- 
posed must have arisen from a disturbed circulation, 
connected with the spot upon the skin. By rubbing 
these spots, I thought I could detect the same smell 
which is emitted the dark spots upon apples 
are rubbed ; and when the thin scurf was taken off, 
and put in the mouth, a similar taste was also ev- 
ident. 

Knowing that dark spots upon apples were caused 
by the growth of a parasitic plant of the Cryptoga- 
mian family, (in which is included the rust upon 
wheat, and others of similar nature,) I came to the 
conclusicn that this disease was caused by a species 
of those plants, which perhaps first vegetated upon 
the stalks, and the seeds of which being infinitely 
small, descended through the pores of the earth, and 
took root upon the tubers as well as the stalks; and 
as heat and moisture are favorable to their growth, 
and light not being essential, their location beneath 
the soil was no hindrance to their increase. 

By examining these spots with a magnifying glass, 
the small projection from the surface, and a radiation 
from the centre of the roots, (or, as they are some- 
times called, “the spawns”) may be detected. The 
seeds of this class of plants are so small, that they 
are capable of being carried by the atmosphere to a 
great distance without being perceivable ; but when 
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in abundance, its presence is detected by the smell, 
as when the rust of wheat prevails. 

Such is my present opinion of this disease ;, but 

as I do not consider myself infallible, 1 hope others, 
with greater opportunities, will continue their ob- 
servations until the cause is well established, and an 
antidote discovered. 

As a preventive, I would recommend many exper- 
iments,to be made with fresh slacked lime, knowing 
that this substance is very destructive to most of the 
species of these plants. In the first place, immers- 
ing potatoes intended for planting in lime-water ; 
scattering it about the hills; and upon the tops, 
wherever it appears ; sifting it among the potatoes 
after they are dug, when placed in heaps to be co- 
vered in the field, or to be placed in bins in the cel- 
lar. Perhaps an immersion in salt and water for a 
short time might destroy the seed, without injuring 
the vegetating properties of the potatoe. But my 
impression is, that we must trust to some applica- 
tion of lime. Yours respectfully. 

N. GOODSELL. 

Monroe Nursery, Greece, Feb. 25, 1845, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN IMPROVERS OF 

LIVE STOCK. 

“There cannot be,” says Blacklock, in his cele- 
brated treatise on sheep, “a more certain sign of the 
rapid advances of a people in civilization and pros- 
perity than increasing attention to the improvement 
of live stock. Yet,” adds that author, “as much 
appears to have been known about sheep two thou- 
sand years ago as at present—so true is it, that no- 
thing new is to be met with.” Yet that does not 
rob our modern improvers of their merits; for 
though they deserve but little as inventors, they are 
to be admired for that strength of mind, and deter- 
mine perseverance, which enabled them to rouse 
their fellows from lethargy, and compel them to be- 
come true benefactors to their country and them- 
selves. He adds, “The greatest recorded improvers 
of sheep in ancient times were Lucius Columella 
and his uncle, Marcus Columella, Spaniards of dis- 
tinction, who removed to Rome in the reign of Ti- 
berius, and made agriculture the study and business 
of their lives. The former commenced his celebra- 
ted treatise on husbandry during the reigns of Tibe- 
rius and Caligula, and appears sto have finished it 
A.D. 55. It is only within a vefy recent period that 
the mode of improving live stock by skillful breed- 
ing has been properly attended to. The first, in 
modern times, who arrived at any thing like emi- 
nence in this department, was Joseph Allom, ‘of Clif- 
ton, who raised himself by dint of industry from a 
plow-boy, and for a long time contrived to keep his 
methods secret. Though possessing talent, he does 
not appear to have had education enough to avail 
himself of it ; and accordingly never gained the ex- 
tensive popularity which fell to his successors, As 
the introducers of new and important plans of man- 
agement in agriculture are always rewarded hy 
large profits, and the gratitude of their countrymen, 
so none were more generously dealt with, in either 
respect, than Mr. Robert Bakewell, of Dishby, an 
Mr. Elliman, of Glynde. The former, who may be 
sail to have created a variety, considered that a ten- 
dency to acquire fat was the first quality to be look- 
ed to, in an animal destined for the food of man, 
and on this, with him a fundamental principle, were 








that we are indebted to his skill and experience for 
the exertions which have been subsequently made 
to improve the qualities of stock of this kingdom, 
(Great Britain.) It was’ by his example, in fact, 
that the farmers all over the country were stimula- 
ted ; and be the system bad or good, it ought to 
have our veneration, seeing that it was the c#m- 
mencement of a new and most important agricultu- 
ralera, John Ellman derives his well-earned fame 
from the. zealous mannerin which he improved the 
South Down sheep, and spread them through the 
empire. ‘Till he directed bis attention to the sub- 
ject, every thing connected with the management of 
the flock was left to chance, or at least to the man- 
agement of farm-servants, with whom, of course, it 
could not be a matter of interest to select, or sort, 
suitable animals for the continuance of the race. 
He speedily, however, corrected this management, 
and, aided by the introduction of turnep feeding, in 
no long time, and. without any admixture of foreign 


| blood, materially i ved the breed. About the 


year 1770, impro nts commenced in Scotland. 
Till then, in many parishes, no farmer could keep 
sheep through the winter, and no place was reckon- 
ed so fatal to these animals as the undrained and un- 
sheltered parish of Elksdale-Muir, in Dumfriesshire, 
until one William Bryden, by the original plan of 
draining and building stone inclosures, “ made it,” to 
use the words of his able biographer, Mr, Scott, of 
Selkirkshire, “like the land of Goshen—good for 
cattle ; which is unto this day.” 

Thus it seems, from the earliest period, has the 
improvement of stoek been considered among the 
most praiseworthy of the efforts to which the human 
mind has been directed ; being, in its advance or de- 
cline, indicative of the progressive or backward ten- 
dency of a nation: and those individuals, humble 
though they may be—even the plow-boy, who has 
contributed to his country’s real good—shall have 
their biography handed down, and receive the meed 
of praise from a grateful posterity. There is some- 
thing so laudable in this peaceful yet important man- 
ner of contributing to a nation’s good—so moral, 
through the industrial habits and tendencies which it 
inspires—so powerful, as to be felt by all—so profit- 
able, that all may enjoy, (for who does not benefit 
by improvement ?)—distributing its blessings to all, 
its evils to none—that, in itself, it should be suffi- 
cient to encourage those in our own country in like 
manner to be forward in promoting its own good ; 
extending benefits which may be lasting, yet not im- 
poverishing themselves. That there are some such 
individuals among us, we are happy to believe ; and 
among the number that might be mentioned, the 
name of Solomon W. Jewett, of Weybridge, Vt., 
may not be considered among those least worthy of 
notice. With Mr. Jewett we have not the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance ; but in allof the corres- 
pondence had with that gentleman, we accredit him 
the merit of inspiring the reader with a renewed de- 
sire to press forward, and showing himself to be not 
merely an amateur, but a connoisseur in the business. 
And that Ire is a successful breeder and improver, no 
one that has received his stock will doubt. Mr. 
Jewitt’s efforts have heen mainly directed to the im- 
proving the constitution, assuming the position, that 
in this cold and variable climate, the first effort 
should be to breed a healthy, hardy, vigorous sheep, 
and has spared no pains nor money in obtaining the 
best of the race for breeders ; and, while increasing 





based the whole of his proceedings. Different opin- 
ions will of course be held on the merits of the the- 
ory on which ‘he acted ; but all must acknowledge 


the weight of fleece, has retained the fineness of fi- 
bre. This, in connection with improving their shape, 
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(which is, however, incideni to improving the con- 
stitution,) we hold to be the true system. In order, 
howevér, the more fully to appreciate Mr. Jewett’s 
efforts, we make further quotations from our favorite 
author, as referring to the shape of the Merino sheep 
when first introduced into Spain, and the average 
quantity of wool, as co; with the same race 
now ; as also, to their origim and peculiarities : 

“ The Merinos received their name from a pecu- 
liar buff or reddish hue of the countenance, and are 
supposed to have come originally from Africa; at 
least, Marcus Columella, having seen a strange vari- 
ety from that country exhibited at Rome during some 
public games and shows, took them to his farm, and 
having crossed them with the breeds of Tarentum, 
sent their offspring to Spain. There they throve re- 
markably, attracting the attention of other nations, 
to whom they were from time to time exported, and 
at present may be found in almost every part of the 
world. The horns of the Merino sheep are of large 
size, twisted spirally and extended laterally, ap- 
proaching closely in these characters to the sheep of 
Mount Parnassus. The face has a characteristic 
velvety appearance, but the cheeks and forehead are 


- disfigured by coarse hair. The legs are long, and 


small in the bone ; the breast and back are narrow, 
the sides flat, and too much of the weight expended 
on the coarse parts. There is a peculiar looseness 
in the skin beneath the throat, which is admired in 
Spain as denoting a tendency to weight and fineness 
of wool. The average weight of the fleece in Spain 
is 8 pounds for the ram, and 5 pounds for the ewe.” 

Thus much for the description of the Merino 
sheep as they existed originally in Spain. The va- 
riety owned by Mr. Jewett is the Paular, a minute 
and interesting account of which may be seen in the 
‘* Farmers’ Museum” of Jan. 1844, penned by Hegry 
S. Randall, Esq., of Cortlandville, N. Y.; and their 
pediyree in another article by the same gentleman, 
in the December number of the Cultivator, 1844— 
leaving no doubt with even the most sceptical as to 
their purity of blood, Mr. J.’s Paulars vary so much 
in shape from those described above, that it might be 
difficult to trace their identity; all that we have seen 
having great depth of shoulder, and breadth through 
the breast and back ; the fore parts in proportion to 
the lateral, being much heavier than in any sheep 
we have ever examined. It isin these respects that 
Mr. Jewett excels as an improver: the width and 
depth through the breast denoting constitution, 
while increasing proportionately the amount of fine 
wool, The average weight of fleece from his buck 
Don Pedro, up to and including his fifth year, being 
10 13-16 lbs.; and of Fortune, up to and inclu- 
ding his third year, 10 11-16 lis. Of the average 
weight of wool from the ewes we are not informed, 
the yearling purchased by Mr. Randall cutting 
5 12-16 lbs., and his yearling buck 8 ibs. 

If Blacklock’s description of the Merino sheep as 
originally existing in Spain be correct, then we can 
the more fully appreciate the efforts of Mr. Jewett 
as an improver, for the reasons, that in the general 
configuration his sheep are more perfect ; their con- 
stitutions equally good, or better; the quantity of 
wool increased, the fineness of fibre retained, and a 
predominance of the fine to the coarser parts. We 
design at some future time to speak more fully of 
Mr. Jewett’s stock ; believing the Paular variety to 
be that required by our northern farmers, and that 
Mr. Jewett’s sheep will not suffer by comparison 
with those from any other flocks, EB, C. 


Salina, February, 1845, 











BY P. BARRY, 


THE GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 

Prounine.—Those who are in the habit of doing 

things in their proper season, have their fruit-trees 
all carefully pruned, where pruning was necessary, 
before this time. There are always some, however, 
behind-hand, either from negligence or adverse cir- 
cumstances; We would remind such, that it is not 
yet too late, particularly for apples, pears, &c. The 
stone fruits should not be pruned after the warm 
weather has set in sufficiently to put the sap in mo- 
tion, as in that case they will be liable to bleed. 
They can be pruned in midsummer with less risk. 
Where fine fruit are wanted, a eareful pruning, 
where the heads of trees have become dense and 
woody, is absolutely necessary in order to give free 
access to light, air, &c, ; and where the trees exhibit 
a stunted, unthrifty appearance, the ground to some 
distance, as far as the roots extend, should be spaded 
so as not to injure the roots, and a few inches of old 
well-rotted manure applied. This may seem to 
some rather too much labor to expend ; but we can 
tell them that it will be well expended. If your 
trees are not worth this care, cut them down, at 
once. 
Pruning, we are sorry to say, like most of the 
other operations pertaining to horticulture, is, gene- 
rally speaking, but little understood, farther tha the 
mere sawing or cutting off a limb, Quite recently, 
we met with several instances where the are had 
been used on fine young orchards, to cut off what 
was deemed superfluous wood! This is pruning 
with a vengeance indeed! In pruning out superflu- 
ous wood, regard should be had to the shape of the 
tree ; and where limbs interfere with each other, as 
is frequently the case, one should be cut off, or both 
if necessary. Bragiehes should be cut off as close 
to the main stem as possible, without injuring it, in 
order to prevent a cluster of young shoots being im- 
mediately produced in lieu of the removed limb. 

A fine pruning-saw should be used, where a saw 
is necessary ; and the incision should be smoothed 
over with a pruning-knife. We should like to add 
further explanatory remarks on pruning, but space 
will not permit. 

Grartinc.—The season for performing this opera- 
tion is at hand. Those who have worthless, or even 
middling varieties of apple, pear, plum, &c., should 
at once have them grafted with the most valuable 
sorts. Nurserymen and others have disseminated 
fine sorts throughout the whole country ; and com- 
munication is now so rapid from place to place, that 
there is no difficulty in obtaining them. Be careful 
whom you trust to provide you with grafts, and to 
graft your trees—gross frauds have been practiced 
upon fgrmers throughout the country, by unscrupu- 
lous persons who make grafting their business during 
the season. Nothing is easier than to deceive in 
this respect—the deceiver has ample time to escape 
hefore it is possible to detect him. Let such per- 
sons do the labor, if they choose to warrant it; but 
provide the scions yourself, and be sure they are of 


good quality, and geauine. 
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TRANSPLANTING,—-Transplanting should be attend- 
ed to at the earliest Moment practicable. We know 
well, by experience, that it is quite common to post- 
pone it until the last moment. We have frequently 
seen trees taken from the nursery in. full leaf, parti- 
cularly when the spring i# unusually early and rapid, 
like that of 1844: success cannot be reasonably an- 
ticipated in such cases. Cherries, particularly, will 
not bear transplanting in a forward state, and they 
put forth very early ; so that the moment the ground 
is thawedy' you should procure your trees. Besides, 
this can be done before the hurry of other matters 
comes upon you. 

Spring is the best season for transplanting such as 
are somewhat tender, innorthern latitudes—viz., the 
peach, apricot, and nectarine ;. and even the cherry 
will do better by early spring planting. In procuring 
your trees, remember the following suggestions : 

Be careful in selecting your varieties. If you are 
not acquainted with fruits by their names, get some 
one in whom you have confidence to assist you. If 
you leave it to a nurseryman, be satisfied that he is 
correct in his method of cuiture—that he has him- 
self a good knowledge of fruits, and is responsible for 
the correctness of what he sells, Have your trees 
carefully labeled and packed before leaving the nur- 
sery. e have seen persons carry a bundle of trecs 
worth #15 or $20 a whole day’s journey unpacked, 
rather than pay a few shillings for packing. This is 
a sort of economy that no intelligent man would 
practice, if he would but reflect properly on the na- 
tural consequences. Ignorance of the principles of 
vegetable physiology allows thousands to be imposed 
upon, as well as to impose upon themselves, 

With regard to the age and size of trees for trans- 
planting, we believe we could hardly persuade a large 
number of persons, if we were ever so persuasive or 
if we could demonstrate it as clearly as a mathema- 
tical problem, but that the larger the better. Our 
experience, and that of almost every other observing 
cultivator, have convinced us that this is highly inju- 

dicious. Apple trees two or at most three years old, 
from the innoculation or graft, if thrifty and well 
grown, are the most suitable for transplanting. 
Pears and plums the samme; eherries one to two 
years old from the innoculation ; peaches, one ; apri- 
cots and nectarines, one, or at most two years old. 
The remark is often made, by persons wishing large 
trees, that “‘we want them to be up out of the reach 
of cattle ;” their system being to plant their trees, 
seed down the orchard, and turn the cattle in. This 
is just the way to ruin the trees. After being plant- 
ed in a thorough manner, every tree should be care- 
fully staked, to prevent them from being blown 
about by the winds, and the orchard, or at least the 
land about the trees cultivated, and occasionally ma- 
nured, for at least three or four years. They should 
be examined every spring, and the pruning-knife ap- 
plied, to keep the head in proper shape, and to cut 
off any diseased or dead wood : this system will in- 
sure an orchard of ‘healthy, handsome trees, and 
bring them forward rapidly into a productive state. 

To these general and very simple remarks we 
should, if space permitted us, add a select list of the 
various fruits adapted to our region ; but for the pre- 
sent-we must content ourselves with referring those 
who are about planting to the catalogues of nursery- 
men.—(See the advertisements. ) 

VEGETABLES. 
We spoke in our last number of the importance 








opening of the season of action, we would urge the 
subject agains If your vegetable garden was not 
manured and spaded up last fall, do it at the earliest 
moment practicable. -Lay it out in square plots, of 
convenient size, with suitable walks. Select a warm 
dry border for your early sowing, and arrange it so 
that you can protect it on frosty nights with mat- 
ting, &c. Plant some ofthe best kinds of early po- 
tatoes, peas, beans, lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, ra- 
dish, &c. A little attention devoted to these things 
in due season will be rewarded with an early and am- 
ple supply of healthful and delicious table vegeta-. 
bles. If you defer it until the season is so far ad- 
vanced that you can sow the seeds and have no more 
trouble with them, you deprive yourself and family 
of some of the richest bounties the earth offers you, 

ASparRacus. maan who has a garden should 
have a bed of aspafagus. Two or three hundred 
roots are sufficient for almost any family. They 
will occupy but a small space, and require very little 
care: it is one of the most delicious and generally 
esteemed esculents we possess. 

This is the proper season for planting. The bed 


dance of manure. "Fhe piants should be two or three 
years old; they may be raised from seed, or pro- 
cured at the nurseries, ‘They should be planted in 
rows 15 or I8 inches apart, and a foot apart in the 
rows. The bed should be covered with manure. in 
the fall, and that should be forked in carly in the 
spring, as soon as the ground thaws. 

Rrvusakz.--This is a valuable and generally esteem- 
ed culinary plant, and should be in every garden. It 
is wholesome and very agreeable to the taste either 
for tarts or pies, or when stewed with sugar. It 
makes excellent jam or jelly, boiied with brown su- 
gar ; and the juice has even been converted into a 
wine resembling champagne—but being a “staunch 
teetotalier,” we would not recommend the wine- 
making. One very valuable property is, its earli- 
ness—it is fit for using before any thing else of the 
kivd. The finer sorts cannot be raised from seeds, 
The roots must be planted in a deeprich soil ; 2 feet 
apart each way will answer for the smaller early 
kinds, and twice that distance for the Giant, or My- 
att’s, Victoria, &c. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN & SHRUBBERY. 


We must not forget*this department. Hf we wich 
to have pleasant, cheerful homes, we must bring 
around them some of nature’s ornaments. A dwell- 
ing destitute of these, even though it be costly in its 
material, looks bold and repulsive. The humble cot 
with its smiling flower-plots, is gladdening and invi- 
ting—an indication of taste, refinement, and hap- 
piness. 

To those who have not yet thought of these exter- 
nal ornaments, we would suggest that they immedi- 
ately set about it. Plant a few ornamental trees, 
such as horse-chesnuts, mountain ash, Ailanthus or 
tree of heaven, weeping willow, &c. ; some of our 
native forest trees, such as the white wood, basswood, 
maples, elms, &c.—some or all of these, as means, 
&c. will admit. Also, some flowering shrubs, such 
as snowballs, fringe trees, Althea or rose of Sharon, 
spirea, silver bell, and many others ; besides climbing 
roses, honeysuckles, and such things, for training up 
the house sides, piazzas, or over arbors. Prepare 
also a litthe border for annuals—they cost little but 
labor, and furnish a beautiful display of flowers round 








of the cultivation of vegetables; and now, at the 
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ages, cheap, at the Seed Store, with directions for 
sowing, &c. ‘ 

These remarks are addresged to those who have 
yet to begin ornamental gardening.» We would re- 
mind those who have already some advance- 
ment, of the fine new herbaceous plants, magnificent 
new Bengal, Bourbon, and Tea Roses, that will bloom 
the whole season in the borders, and can be taken up 
and kept in the room, or even the cellar, during win- 
ter. Also, Verbenas, of almost every hue, beautiful 
ever-blooming border-plants ; besides many others 
that we cannot now allude to; Ladies! be stirring 
when the fine mornings arrive : remember- what we 
said to you in our January number. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AURORA AGRICU: TURAL INSTITUTE, 
AT AURORA, CAYUGA ©O., N.Y. 
HE late Judge Buel. in one of his fast public addresses, in 
speaking of agricultural schoole, says, “I pretend not to the 
spirit of prophecy, yet | venture to predict, that many who now 
hear me. will Jive to see professional schools of agriculture estab- 
lished in our land—to see their utility extolled, and to be induced 
to consider them the best nurseries for republican virtues, and the 
surest guaranty for the perpetuity of our libeities. They should be 
established—will be established—and the sooner they are establish- 
ed, the better for onr country.” 

The undersigned, being satisfied of the great public utility of 
such institutions, and feeling an earnest desire for their early intro- 
duction into our state, have, in order to meet what now seems to be 
a decided public sentiment in their favor, and call ‘or their estab- 
lishment, resolved to open such a éc!.ool, and have alread y made ar- 
rangeiments therefor. 

The Farm upon which the Institute is located is situated in and 
directly adjoining the beautiful village of Aurora, on the east bank 
of Cayuga Lake, in Cayuge County, sixteen miles from Auburn, 
and twelve miles from Cayuga Bridge and the Auburn and Reelies- 
ter Railroad. The communication is direct with Auburn by stage, 
and with the Bailroad by steamboat, in summer. The farm contains 
£12 acres, in a good state of culiivation, The soil i@Warious; fruit 
abundant ; buildings are good—part nearly new—and very pleasant- 
ly situated. The location is considered one of the most desirable of 
the many beautiful sitaations on the borders of the Lake, command- 
ing au extensive and varied prospect of its waters and the surround- 
ing country—and altogether admirably adapted tc the end in view. 

It is the intention of the undersigned'that this Institution shall af- 
fard every facility for ooung men to make themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles of agricultural science, and their judi- 
cious application to practical husbandry g/and particularly to afford 
young men from our large towns the most favorable opportunity for 
preparing themselves for agricultural pursuits. It is ulso their pur- 
pose to some extent to test, by actual experiment, the correctness of 
principles in agriculture now received, but not yet well established, 
and report the same to the public. 

The. young men will be received Into the family of the Principal, 
and be kept under his immediate and constant supervision. Parti- 
cular regard will be had for their moral culture, aud a strict observ- 
ance of all rules and regulations required, 

Terms, $150 a year, payable quarterly, in advance. 

_No pupils under fourteen years of age will be received. Applica- 
tions for admission may be made'to the principal, from whom any 
further information may, on request, be obtained. 

CHARLES C, YOUNG, A.M., 
Proprietor and Principal. 
ALEXANDFR THOMPSON, M.D., 
Lecturer on Bovany, Geology, Agricultural 


Chemistry, &c. 
DAVID THOMAS, Visitor & Adviser. 
Dated Aurora, March 10, 1845. 

REFERENCES. 
_B. P. Johnson, Esq., Rome, On: ida Co., President of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society ; Daniel Lee, Esq., Buffalo, Corre: pondiug Secre- 
tary of the State Agricultural Society; James S. Wadsworth, Esq., 
Geneseo ; John Thompson, Jr., K*q., Rohester; W. E. Sill, Esq., 
Geneva ;_J. &. Seymour, Exq., Auburn; Hon. B. R. Wood, Albany; 
Joe] B. Nott, Esq., Albany; Luther Tucker, ksq., Albany, Ree. 
Secretary of the State Agricultural Society ; Joel Rathbone, Esq., 
Albany , Rev, Washington Rossevelt, New- York; Wm. Curtis 
Noyes, Esq., New York ; B. R. Mclivaine, Esq., New York ; W.W. 
Bhester, Esq., New York; B. W. Bonney, Esq., New York ; A. B. 
Allen, Esq., New York. April, 1845. 


QTRAYED, from the inclosure of the subscriber, on or about the 
_Ist ot June last, a Sorrel MARE, now four years old, with a 
white stripe in her face, Said man is smoothly built, and hase 
firm appearance, 

Whoever will give me, the Subscriber, information where said 
Mare may be found, by letter or otherwise, shall be liberally eom- 
Pensated for all their trouble and expense. 

Clarkson, March 13th, 1845. JOHN M. BOWMAN. 

















TO LAWYERS, MERCHANTS, MECHANICS, FARM- 
ERS, PUBLIC OF FIGERS, &e. 


AMERICAN GOVERNM AL AGENCY, 
WASHINGTON. 

ERSONS in any part of the United States, who have business 

to transact with either department of the Gencral Government 
at Washington, or with any of the State Governments, or who re- 
quire researches to be made in the Public Records any where in the 
Union, can beve their requests promptly attended to by addressing 
the_undersigned, ; _ 
Extensive acquaintanee throughout the Union, consequent on 
connection with the sounpens — with the Post ’ -' 
other public organizations, will greatly facilitate the prosecution o 
in wichen. dnd transaction of business. ~ a 
awyers, Pablic Officers, Contractors, and others business 
arising under contracts, or under the Pension. of Patent Law:— 
Merchants desiring remission of duties, &c.—Me or LInvens 
tours, requiring patents—and Farmers having business with the Ge- 
neral Land Office—may find this ageucy conducive to their interest 
in the way of promptoess and Claims under treaties with 
the Indian Nations, or Fureiga mts, also attended to. 
Special attention will be paid to t who wish to buy or sell 
Lands in Virginia and other Southern States; and 7 from 
the North or South are respectfully referred to the Circular con- 
cerning “ Agricuhtural Improvement ia the Southern States,” lately 
published in the Globe and other Journals, under the signature of 
Jobn S. Skinner, (Assistant Postmaster-General,) and the uoder- 
signed, , 
Satisfacto) ces given in any part of the United States, 
as there dre few districts in which the subscriber is not personally 
acquaintedy Charges reasonable. 

tr Letters must be post-free, to insure attention; and may be 

addressed to the subscriber, cither at Alba ‘ew York, or Wash- 
ington, Y O'REILLY. 


MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC af BDEN AND 
NURSERIES, ROC TER, N.Y. 
HE Proprietors respectfully annource, that their present stock 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants is unu- 
sually fine. 

The Collection of Fruits comprises the most esteemed American 
and Foreign varieties : the igre are handsome, thrifty, and of the 
most suitable age and size ful transplanting; and being 
propagated ‘with the most serupulous care by the proprietors them- 
selves, either from bearing trees in their own grounds, or from others 
of undoubted correctuess, can with fidence be rec ded as 
genuine. 

A choice collection of Pears, comprising the most esteemed Euro- 
pean varieties, selected by one of the proprietors personally in-the 
best nurseries of France, is also offered: they are on Quince 
Stocks, intended for growing in thé pyramidical form, and will bear 
the year aft@Pransplanting ; they may be planted six feet apart, 
arid are consequently admi ably adapted for garden culture: 

Over 2,000 trees of the valuable native apple the “ Northern Spy” 
are yet on hand: this is generally acknowledged to be one of the 
best varieties cultivated, 

The collection of Roses is very fine, includiug avery choice as- 
sortment of Standard o1 TJ'ree Roses, 4 10 6 feet high: these are 
beautiful objects for lawns or borders—most of them are perpetual, 
or ever-blooming. 

A large and spleadid stock of Green-house Plants, including the 
finest new varieties of Roses and Geraniums, &c., are on hand, and 
are offered at low prices. 

Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., securely packed for transportation to 
any part of the country. 

Priced Catalogues sent gratis to all post-paid applications. 

The Public are respectfully invited to visit the establishmeut—lo- 
cation, nearly opposite the Mount Hope Cemetery. 

All orders and communications must be addressed, post-paid, to 

ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

N.B. Scions of the “ Northern Spy” apple, and other choice va- 

rieties, will be furnished in small qnantities. 

















SALE of FULL=BLOODED NORMAN HORSES 
HE Subscriber having relinquished farming, will offer at public 
vendue, at his farm in Moorestown, Burlington County, New 
Jersey, nine miles from Philadelphia, on Tuesday the 20th of May 
next, his entire stock of Norman Horses; Gonsisting of two lia- 
»orted Stallions, “ Diligence’ and “ Buonaparte :"” two Imported 
Mares ; two full-blooded Fillies, three and four years old ; two Fil- 
lies by Diligence, from a half-blood Canadian Mare, three and four 
years old; and one Filly four years old, by Diligence, from a well- 
bred English mare, broke and kind to hartess, 

The undersigned deems it unnecessary to speak at large of the 
quality of these horsts, so much having been said of this particular 
importation, (which is believed to be the only one ever made to the 
United Stetes,) in all the principal agricultural papers. In a few 
words, they are the Canada Horse ona larger scale, combining the 
form, activity, and bardibood of that well known race, with greater 
size and strength. “ Diligence” has been a remarkably suceessful 
stallion; he has been exhibited at the Fairs of the Pennsylvania and 
New York Agricultural Societies, where he was not entitled to com- 
pete for the premiums, but received the highest en omiums from the 
committees. At the Fair of the American Institute, in New York 
city, in October last, he received the Silver Medal of the Iu- 
stitute. 

It is expected that alarge number of the Colts of “ Diligence” 
will be on the gfound on the day of sale, some of which, ho donbt, 





Gq" NO.—For sale at the Rochester Seed Store. 
B. F. SMITH & CO. 


may be purchased. EDWARD SaRRIS. 
bp, Burlingtog Co,, N.J., March 15, 1845, 
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ROCHESTER SEED STORE, FRONT-ST., 
-BY B. PF) SMITH & CO. 
A= of the importanfirelation which the seedsman holds to 
the whole farming community, aud that on his honor and vera- 
city the crep and profit of a season in some measure depend, the 
greatest care has been used in selecting the seeds offered at this es- 
tablishment fur the ensuing year, and they can be relied upon as 
pure and geunine, carefully selected and raised from the very best 
varieties, and properly cured. Manv kinds were raised in the im- 
mediate vicinity of this city, by C. F. Crosman, and under the in- 
spection of the proprietors ; others were raised by*experienced 
seedswen ; while those varieties of foreign growth which experi- 
ence has shown are the best, have been procured from the most re- 
sponsible sources abroad. 

The collection has been greatly enlarged this season, in order to 
accommodate all who wish to try whatever is new, rare and curious. 
FIELD SEEDs. 

Red Clover, large and medium,. 

Timothy, White Dute Clover, Oats, Barley, Seed Corn, Spring 
Rye, Italian and Siberian Spring Wheat, Early June Potatoes, Mar- 
rowfat aud Field Peas. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN SEEDS. 

A choice and select varietv of Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Celery, Beets, Cucumbers, Melons Radish, Squash, &c., &c., Sum- 
mer Savory, Thyme, aud Sweet Marjoram. 

OWER SEEDS. 

The collection of Annual and Perennial Flower Seeds contains 
many new aud choice varieties, raised for us by A. Stone, Esq., of 
this city ; makiug our assortment altogether cuperior to avy ever be- 
fore offered in this city. 

AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL TOOLS, 

At our Warehonse, adjoining the Seed Room, be found an 
extensive and complete assortment of Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral Implements, embracing every tool used in the cultivation oj the 
Farm and Garden. 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOWS. 

We also have on hand 150 of the celebrated Massachusetts Plows, 
made »m a superior manner from secoud-growth eastern timber, 
which we shall sell ata reduced price. BR, F. SMITH, 

April. JAMES P. FOGG. 

NORTHERN SPY GRAFTS. 
HE Subscribers offer for sale a quantity of Grafts of the above 
choice fruit, which they will wariaut to be genuine, Also, 
Grafts of all kinds of choice Apples. 
BISSELL & HOOKER, 
(Successor to F. Boardman,) Rochester Nuraery, Main-s 
&7 17,000 Apple trees for sale. 


ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 














Wheat, 9) a 96 Hay, ton, $7 50 8 00| Eggs, doz. 8 10 
Corn, 37} a 40) Wood,cord, 2 00 2 50) Poultry, Ib. 5 6 
Barley, 31 =. 35!'Salt, bbi., 1 13, Tallow, 

0 25 00)Hams, Ib., 5 6) Hops, 10 11 
Flour, (ret.) 4 25}Pork, bbl. 10 00, Wool, 35 40 
Beans, 7100! “* cwt. 3 25 3 75) Sheep Skins, 50 75 
Apples, 25. 38)Beef, “ 2 00 3 00| Green H’ds,Ib.3 7 
Potatoes, 18 25;Lard, bb., 5 6| Dry Hides, 6 #7 
Cleverseed, 4 005 00 Butter, 9 12/Calfskins,gr'n5 4 
Timothy. 1 1 50\Cheese,cwt.4 00 4 50 Mar. 28. 
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Meteorological Observations. 


MADE AT ROCHESTER, SEVEN MILES FROM LAKE ONTARIO, 
BY L, WETHERELL. 
Journal of THR Weatuer For Mar, 1844. 
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‘Tucruouecer,| Barometer. ‘Wins, 
rf — 
o7 i : ols 
J siz ics| 3s Fa Ss Observations. 
A lslalst] § | § | ss 

a |ai5“| @ w |o 

24 | 37 42) 40 | 29.44 | 29.40 w |Cloady—fair—r.g. 35, 
25 | 40 } 55 |.52 40.) - 27 | «+ |Fair. 
26 | 35) 39 | 33 40 42 e- |Fair. 

27 |-28; 42}31 42 45 | w wn |FPair—cloudy—snow. 
23 | 27 |-34 | 29 52 40 | 8 w |Cloudy.fair suow,rg.02 
1 36 | 42 | 32 34 2 +. |Cloudy—fair—snow. 

2 | 34 46 37 14 | s w |Cloudy—rain. 
3 35 | 32 | 30 30 .70 ).& w {Cloudy—fair—r.g.42in 
4 | 27 | 46) 42 78 51 | 8s & |Fair—cloudy—rain. 
5 35 | 46! 40 | 28.99 A7 |e N w/Cloudy—rain & snow 
6 28 | 43 / 35 i .70 | Nw | Fair. 
7 | 32) 66] 50 63 41 | ss }Puir—cloudy. 
8 | 55 | 56} 46 36 -50 |s w w/Cloudy—rain—pg, 02 
9 | 32} 39 | 34 56 64 | Nw w/|Cloudy snow, 
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10 38 | 33 60 Al isw Ne! .. as 
1) | 27 | 33 | 2 54 -76 | N-e& |Cloudy—fair—snow. 
12 22 | 46 | 36 75 6 sw |Cloudy. 
13 -} 304 48 | 38 70 66 |s w N |Fair—cloudy. 
14 | 39 | 38 | 33 45 .34 | sE sw |(‘Joudy, rain and snow. 
15 | 20 #24 | 20 40 38 |N w w/Cloudy—snow. 
16 12 | 31 | 26 28 AO INWwWw! .. ee 
17 22 | 40 | 30 Jl 07 w ee es 
18 24 | 32; 22 | 2942 2 Nw es ee 
19 18 | 25 | 22 33 40 e ee ee 
20 -} 22 | 33) 29 49 60) «+ ee oe 
2 | 16!) 27! 2 7 71 | «- | Fair—cloudy —r.g. .20. 
2 28 | 40) 33 .73 67 |~ w wi Pair. 
23 | 35) 50) 37 48 «31 jss ww |Cloudy—snow. 
24 | 34] 40/36] «41 | 58 lwuw! .. is 
2 ee air. 


25 2) e\s 83 
265) 321 4! Su 85 


Maximum (Mar. 7th)—ther. 66 deg.; do. (Mar. 26th)—bar. 29.85 in, 
Minimum (Mir. 16sh)—ther. 12 deg. ; do. (Mar. 17th)—bar. 28.91 in 
REMARKS. 

The first half of March was very warm for the season, but the last 
half has been very cool and stormy. 

Spring birds appeared the first of the month. 

Navigation between Rochester and Canada opened much earlier 
than usual—first bout here on the 14th. 

The weather, at the close of the month, is more like spring than 
it has been for several days past. Prospect, now, of an early spring. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
BOOKS. 

Just received and for sale at the Rocheater Seed Store, Front-street. 
HE American Poulterer's Companion ; by C. N. Bement, 
The New American Orchardist, with an Appendix; by Wm. 
Kenrick. 
The New American Gardener; by Thomas G. Fessenden. 
Blacklock's T'reatise on Sheep. 
Cobbett's American Gardener. 
Dana's Muck Manual. The Complete Florist. 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. 

Dr. Smith's Essay on the Cultivation of Bees. 
BOARDMAN’S. ROCHESTER NUKSERY 
AND GARDEN, 

One mile east of the Bridge, on Main-street. 

4 tev: Proprietor of this Establishment has on hand, this spring, 

a very extensive assortment of all the choicest varieties of Ap- 
ple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Aprigot, Almond, and a variety of 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c.&c. The trees are very 
large and of fine growth. A few hundred of each kind, of extra 
size and beauty, will be selected for retailing, and will bear fruit in 
a short time. For more particular information, the public are re- 
ferred to the annual catalogue, which may be found at the Rochester 
Seed Store, or at No. 22, Buffalo-streect. Orders left at the above 
places, or addressed to A.G, Smita, Rochester, N.Y., post-paid, 
will receive prompt attention 


THE ROCHESTER NURSERY, 
By J. MOULSON.— Office, No. 36, Front-street. 

ber = Nursery is in fine condition, having been established over 

fifteen years. The collection is particularly choice in fine va- 
rieties of fruit, and is every way worthy of the attention of the 
public. Orders received by mail, or otherwise, promptly aitended 
to. Trees packed for any distance Required selections of varie- 
ties made when desired. Six or twelve months’ credit, on interest, 
given upon proper reference, when desired. Catalogues gratis upon 
application. 
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E. SHEPARD, PRINTER, STATE-STREET, ROCHESTER, 
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